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LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S STREET SUITS.—[Sze next Pace. ] 


Fig. 1.—Srreet Suit. Fig. 2.—Grru’s GABRIELLE DRESs. 


Fig. 3.—Dortman Vest-potonaise Street Suir (wirn Cur Parer Pattern). 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the Dolman Vest-polonaise Street Suit, Fig. 3, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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See illustration on first page. 


China-asters. Black silk cravat. Undressed 
kid gloves, 

Fig. 2.—Girv’s Gasrrerte Dress of pearl 
gray cashmere, trimmed with bands of Scotch 
plaid. Black velvet pelisse, trimmed with gray 
ostrich feathers. Gray straw hat, with a spray 
of rose-buds. ; 

‘ig. 83.—Dotman VEST-POLONAISE STREET 
Sort. This stylish walking suit, a cut paper 
pattern of which is published with this number, 
will be one of the most popular spring styles, 
and may be made up to good advantage in 
any material, varying the trimming to suit the 
taste. In the original the Dolman polonaise with 
Louis Quinze vest front is of printemps gray 
cashmere, braided with soutache, and trimmed 
with yak lace of the same color. The vest fronts 
are of medium length, and are furnished with 
square pockets. ‘The sides are turned back in 
graceful revers, and the front rounds back from 
the throat over the vest. A coat sleeve is set 
inside the flowing Dolman sleeve. The long 
walking skirt is of printemps gray faille, with 
three box-pleated flounces on the front breadths, 
and a deep kilted flounce on the back. Faille 
bows, without ends, conceal the joining of the 
flounces. Bonnet of blue royale velvet, trimmed 
with gray leaves and feather tips. 

Cut paper patterns of the Dolman vest-polo- 
naise street suit will be furnished in nine sizes, 
even numbers, from 30 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. To take the size, pass a tape measure en- 
tirely around the body, under the arms, across 
the shoulder-blades, and two inches above the 
fullest part of the bust, drawing it moderately 
tight. If the bust measure is an uneven num- 
ber of inches, for instance, 35, send for 36 inches, 
and take the seams deeper than is allowed on 
the pattern. The average measure is from 34 to 
36 inches, and one of these sizes is always sent 
when the measure does not accompany the order. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tus suit comprises two articles—Dolman 
vest-polonaise and long walking skirt. 

Dotman Vest-PoLonaise.—This pattern is 
in seven pieces—two fronts, side form, back, 
pocket welt, a large, flowing Dolman sleeve, 
and a close-fitting coat sleeve, The parts are 
notched to prevent mistakes in putting together, 
and to show where to lay the folds on the front 
edges of the back breadth. The perforations 
show where to baste the seams on the shoulder 
and under the arm, to take up the darts and cross- 
basque seams, to lay the folds in the back of the 
skirt part, to turn back the revers on the side, 
to sew on the pocket welt, and to sew on the 
Dolman sleeve, and the size and shape of the 
under part of the coat sleeve. The Louis Quinze 
vest front is joined in with the polonaise at the 
shoulder and under-arm seams. It is quite deep, 
and nearly square across the bottom, and is fit- 
ted with two darts on each side of the middle 
and cross-basque seams. The front is closed the 
entire length with buttons and button-holes. A 
pocket welt is sewed on in the line of perforations 
near the bottom on each side. The polonaise 
front is fitted with one dart on each side of the 
front and cross-basque seams. ‘The skirt part is 
turned back in the line of perforations, forming a 
revers, and is tacked at the top and middle on 
the outer edge under a bow, as seen in the illus- 
tration. The back is adjusted by side forms and 
a middle seam, which has an extra width cut on 
at the waist line and gathered on the under side 
of the garment. ‘The skirt part of the back is 
laid on the fold of the goods to avoid making 
a seam, and is laid in four deep folds. A tape 
twelve inches long is tacked at the waist line. 
The four single holes are tacked on the tape three 
inches apart. ‘The folds are laid, according to 
the notches, on each edge of the back breadth. 
Double the folds in the centre of the notches, 
and join edge of side gore to the back edge. 
The coat sleeve is sewed plain in the armhole. 
Place the longest seam to the notch in the back 
part of the armhole, and hold the sleeve toward 
you when sewing itin. The long Dolman sleeve 
is sewed on over it, in the line of perforations, 
from the front, over the shoulder, down the back, 
to the waist line. Place the notch in the front 
part of the sleeve to the first perforation in the 
front of the polonaise, near the lower part of the 
armhole. An outlet of an inch is allowed for 
the seams on the shoulders and under the arms, 
and a quarter of an inch for all others. The 
notches at the top and bottom of the front of the 
vest show where to turn back for the hem. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 844 yards. 

Lace for trimming, 74¢ yards. 

Lone WaLkine Sxirt.—This pattern is in 
four pieces—front gore, two side gores, and half 
of back breadth. Cut the front and back breadth 
with the longest straight edge laid on the fold 
of the goods to avoid making seams. Cut two 
pieces each of the pattern given for the side 
gores. Put the pattern together by the notches, 
paying no attention to the grain of the paper. 
The front breadth and side front gores are 
trimmed with three box-pleated flounces of the 
material six inches wide, headed by two bias 
bands one inch wide. The remainder of the skirt 


is trimmed with a deep flounce fifteen inches 
wide, laid in side pleats. 
Qnantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 
Extra for ruffles and pleating, 6 yards. 





Saturpay, Fesruary 15, 1873. 





. @& Wits the Number of Harper's 
WeExty for February 15 will be issued 
gratuitously an EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLE- 
MENT, containing the conclusion of 
GeorcE ELIor’s 
“MIDDLEMARCH,” 

a large installment of 

“LITTLE KATE KIRBY,” 
and other interesting matter. 





Ye Cut Paper Patterns of the new and stylish 
Dolman Vest-polonaise Street Suit, illustrated on 
the first page of the present Number, are now ready, 
and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, 
on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
on page 111. 

X@™ Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ and Children’s Walking 
Suits, Home and Evening Dresses; Fackets, 
Blouses, Bretelles, Fichu-Collars, Hoods, Sashes, 

Veils, etc.; Girls’ Knitted and Crochet Muffs, 
Collars, and Cuffs; Bed Furniture, etc. ; together 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 





VISITING. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HERE are visits which remain in our 
memories as bright spots in life, and 
there are visits whose only pleasure is that 
they are over. But visiting ought always 
to be pleasant—pleasant to both giver and 
receiver. 

One of the best things connected with 
keeping house is the freedom to receive one’s 
friends. Many a newly married couple, 
many a small family without children, could 
board with far less care and expense than 
housekeeping costs them, and almost equal 
comfort. But the boarder is dependent upon 
the will and the convenience of others. He 
can not invite his friends to come and spend 
a week with him without consulting the 
capabilities, or depending for welcome upon 
the disposition, of some other host than 
himself. This puts him in an attitude not 
wholly dignified—not that which a mature 
person, man or woman, would naturally 
choose to maintain. But the householder is 
monarch of all he surveys, and invites at his 
own sweet will. If he meets an old friend 
suddenly in the street, if she learns by chance 
that a former school-mate is in the neighbor- 
hood, there are no outside authorities to con- 
sult, no whims or moods of a landlady to 
consider. Forth from the warm welcoming 
heart goes the invitation, and the fatted calf 
walks to the block at once, knowing that his 
hour is come. 

This theoretically; yet practically it some- 
times seems as if the hospitality of house- 
holders is as really hedged in as if they were 
but inmates of a stranger’s house. People 
who are hospitable at heart, thoroughly 
friendly and well-disposed, do yet make 
such a burden of hospitality that one won- 
ders how they can find any pleasure in it. 
This is a great pity, for the exchange of vis- 
its ought to be what it is capable of being, 
one of the great pleasures of life, a rest, a 
refreshment, an incentive, not a burden. 

But to render it so we need not follow the 
rules laid down in the books, to divest recep- 
tions of their terror by being always ready 
to receive. Is it RUSKIN, or EASTLAKE, or 
Launcelot, or another, who condenins ex- 
tension-tables on the ground that your table 
should be equally large at all times, to in- 
dicate that you are always ready for your 
friends? Go to, EASTLAKE and Launcelot! 
Sincerity is the watch-word of the new dis- 
pensation. We must have the supports of 
our brackets visible, and the chair-legs as 
palpably as they are really and as really as 
they are palpably firm; but if the table is 
to indicate that we are always ready for our 
friend, the table becomes at once a piece of 
household artfulness and not of household 
art, for we are not at all times equally ready. 
Honesty in life must precede honesty in fur- 
niture. We need not direct our efforts to 
being always ready to see friends, but we 
could do much in the way of trying not to 
be disturbed by their coming when we are 
not ready. If Serena could have her own 
way, she would prefer Celestia’s call to be in 
the afternoon when the mid-day meal is over, 
the dishes are washed and removed, and Se- 
rena is calmly reposing in tidy dress and 
comparative leisure. But if Celestia must 
leave town by the noon train, and runs in by 
ten o’clock in the morning, when Serena is 
trimming the lamps, and there is much odor 
of petroleum in the air, and Serena’s fingers 
are not wholesome to Celestia’s gloves, shall 








the suds?” Not the least in the world, if she 
is a sensible and friendly woman. If it is 
the proper time for her to be cleaning lamps, 
and she is in a garb proper to a lamp-cleaner, 
she has no call to be disturbed though the 
Queen of England, in crown and sceptre 
should pay her.a morning visit. She should 
not consider herself as ‘ caught in the suds,” 
or as caught at all. She is in the suds of 
her own free-will and by the fore-ordination 
of Heaven, and if “ Heaven itself should stoop 
to her,” it ought to find her nowhere else at. 
that hour. It would bé very unbecoming 
that she should be trimming her lamps in a 
silk gown in the front parlor. Why not be 
entirely frank and at ease, and if her work 
be pressing, bid Celestia to a safe seat by 
the kitchen fire, or if she can conveniently 
go off duty for a while, take her pleasant 
chat to the pleasant parlor? 

So far from its being necessary to be al- 
ways ready for company, it is one of the 
pleasures of housekeeping to prepare for 
company. Sweeping and dusting are but 
dull drudgery when cleanliness is the only 
object; but how pleasant it is to tidy the 
rooms when a houseful of guests are com- 
ing at the end of it! There is an incentive 
worthy of toil—that transmutes toil into 
delight. But suppose you have been ill, or 
the children have had scarlet fever, or No- 
rah is gone, and there is a chance for a visit 
from a friend. Must you send her away? 
Yes, if you absolutely can not undertake the 
slight addition to your work which her visit 
necessitates. But remember her visit does 
not necessitate that you should go through 
house-cleaning previous to her appearance. 
Suppose the doors are finger-marked, and 
the windows not faultlessly clean, and the 
guest-chamber has not been swept for a 
month, the doors will open, and the win- 
dows will let in fresh air, and you and your 
friend can get immense draughts of satisfac- 
tion out of the visit, though things are not 
as you would so gladly have them, if you 
will only not fret about them, but consign 
them to the insignificance they merit. We 
are afraid of each other, forgetting that our 
friends have the same kind of experiences 
that we have. The most thorough of house- 
keepers is sometimes forced to “let things 
go,” unless she sacrifices something of more 
importance than “things.” Serena is dis- 
tressed because the afternoon sun reveals to 
her responsible eyes a little dust under the 
sofa. But Celestia is equally distressed be- 
cause her student-lamp suddenly goes out 
during Serena’s evening call. Why should 
not both comfort themselves with the reflec- 
tion that nothing has happened unto them 
but such as is common unto women, and dis- 
miss their apprehensions? I know a man 
who came near bleeding to death because 
there was not a cobweb to be found in house 
or barn to stanch the blood. Be advised, 
dear house-mother, and do not lose all the 
freshness and impulse to be found in your 
friend’s visit because you have no time to go 
through the house with your broom upside 
down. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Money-Bew. 


Y DEAR FRED,—I saw the carriages 
and the bridal favors at the door of a 
church the other day, as I was passing in 
the horse-car, and straightway my mind was 
full of the loveliest pictures. Indeed, a mar- 
riage is like spring. It is the most familiar 
of facts. Yet how often a spring day is the 
most melancholy of disillusions! But it is 
not the chill, dull days that spring suggests. 
The word is full of sunshine and softness, 
the singing of birds and the sweetness of 
blossoms and the gurgling of brooks. To 
speak of a spring day is to think of happy 
hopes and eternal youth, of budding beauty 
and of love. And I say that this vision does 
not fade although the spring seems often to 
elude us, and to go from March to June al- 
most without justification. May-day is a 
pretty name. But who would promise that 
on the next May-day he will dance garland- 
ed around the pole and salute the queen ? 
Consulting experience, we know the chances 
of the easterly storm. But while men often 
despair, yet in the heart of man experience 
never yet conquered hope. Spring still 
stands upon the horizon, jocund and tiptoe, 
a smiling Hebe. 

In the same way, who permits the figure 
of old Blue-beard to spoil the vision of mat- 
rimony? Suppose that he did cut off those 
poor dear heads: suppose that at this very 
instant sister Fatima is standing upon a 
hundred towers in this very city, looking 
eagerly for the fast-hastening brothers, and 
spying only a flock of sheep as she sees us 
placidly promenading in the street: do we 
look with any less tender joy upon Lucy 
emerging from the church yonder in a white 
veil, and leaning upon the happy Harry’s 
arm? That lovely pair, that shy hope and 
modest confidence —these, and not Blue- 





we mean roses and honeysuckles and soft 
air, so when we speak of marriage we mean 
the union of youth and strength and beau- 
ty and devotion which I saw as the bridal 
party emerged from the church. Indeed, 
there is one word which seems to me to ex- 
press it all—we think of the honey-dew 
which has fallen upon two lives, 

What is honey-dew? Itis a natural ques- 
tion, but it is useless to go beyond its own 
suggestion. What should you suppose hon- 
ey-dew to be? Something infinitely pure 
and sweet. Well, it is a kind of saccharine 
deposit upon certain leaves. And when the 
reverend hands are raised over the heads of 
the kneeling young figures, and the tradi- 
tional sacred benediction is spoken, do you 
not ask, What is love but a deposit of honey- 
dew upon life? I protest, as the old writers 
used to say, that when I see the newly mar- 
ried pair I think of a surfeit of richness, of 
those roses and honeysuckles of spring steep- 
ed in honey-dew. I know that there are 
withered leaves and thorns; but what then? 
Here, at least, are bloom and freshness and 
sweetness. If the sun presently rises and 
burns up the dew—very well, that belongs 
to a later hour. 

That is to say, that it usually does. But 
I am sorry, in a short sermon upon so sweet 
a text, to be obliged to say that sometimes 
the sun exhales that dew at a very early 
hour. When J saw Lucy in her white veil 
coming from the church and moving toward 
her carriage, I pulled the string of the car 
and I jumped out, and ran to the sidewalk, 
and just as the door of the carriage closed I 
went to it, and removing my hat respectful- 
ly, I put my head in at the window and I said, 
“Mrs. Lucy, don’t let the sun exhale the 
honey-dew of this moment!” And with that 
I bade her godspeed, and bowed and with- 
drew. She looked at me over her flowers 
and smiled, and I suppose she told Harry 
that it was only their harmless old friend 
Mr. Bachelor. And I can fancy Harry say- 
ing as the carriage drove away, “Just fancy, 
Lucy—fancy to-day, of all days, the misery 
of belonging to the Bachelor family!” But 
I will add for the information of those who 
are liable to be confused upon the subject, 
that he knew some of the family to be mar- 
ried. 

When I see some of the tough survivors, 
so to speak, Fred—some of the matrimo- 
nial campaigners, as they would be called 
by you scoffing youth; some who have set- 
tled down into a kind of jog-trot life, a 
matrimony that creaks, as it were, and which 
must be in constant surprise at itself; when 
I see, for instance, old Darby and Joan, she 
scolding and painting her cheeks and wear- 
ing bonnets too youthful, he growling at 
his coffee and grumbling at his beef, and 
laying a handkerchief over his head to sleep 
under after dinner, and glaring at Joan 
when she wakes him from his nap by say- 
ing that she would thank him not to snore 
so loudly—when I see these things and 
think of all that they imply, as when we see 
wide patches of dry sand we are sure of a 
parched soil, or in seeing ice and frozen 
ground we know that there are no flowers, 
then I wonder if it be possible that there was 
once honey-dew upon the lives and hearts of 
Darby and Joan. 

When she wakes him out of that nap do 
you suppose that he ever pictures to him- 
self the snug fireside of the unmarried man, 
where, after dinner, that potentate of his 
own domain dozes undisturbed, and where 
the neat-handed Phillis respects his slum- 
bers, and moves softly as if he were a king 
sleeping? Do you suppose that, as Darby 
glares at Joan, and hears her dry insinuation 
about snoring, he asks himself how it hap- 
pened that he ever married her? how it 
chanced that he did not see her then as he 
sees her now? and what fond and foolish 
spell bewitched him to surrender freedom 
and deliberately submit himself to domestic 
gibing? If, in that waking moment, across 
his drowsy imagination flits the picture of 
the day when he was the happy Harry and 
Joan the hopeful Lucy, do you suppose that 
he recognizes himself? That was spring, 
and this is icy, cheerless winter. But, Dar- 
by, the mystery is clear, the explanation is 
not far to seek. The figures that you see 
are indeed Joan and you. But they are 
steeped in honey-dew, and you have suffered 
it to dry up and disappear. 

How soon it may exhale! For it is not 
time only, it is not necessarily age, that con- 
sumes it. It was but a day or two after I 
had seen the wedding-party issuing from the 
church that I was comfortably seated in the 
drawing-room car, to roll somewhere out into 
the world. It was early in the morning, and 
a young man and woman entered, whom I 
recognized as another Harry and Lucy lately 
mated. But how shall I describe to you the 
conduct of that young bride? She was pret- 
tily dressed, and when I saw her coming I 
was glad to think that I should have all day 





so fair a fellow-traveler. But she stopped 
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in the middle of the car, and looked around 
with a tossing head, and then with peevish 
impatience exclaimed, “I won’t sit here. 
Why did you get into this car? The chairs 
are not half so comfortable as they are in 
the other car.” And my lady flounced and 
bounced and pouted, and then added, “ You 
are always so stupid! You always get into 
the wrong car!” 

Poor Harry replied in a low tone, feeling, 
I fear, very foolish, because he knew that I 
heard, although I looked abstractedly out 
of the window, with an air of wondering 
whether Dr. Livingstone was still at Mjmbz 
or had advanced to Gnxji. Indeed, I assumed 
the most Central African air possible, in order 
to relieve Harry of the awkwardness of my 
presence. Harry, I say, mumbled something 
deprecatory of the wrath of Juno, and begged 
Lucy to be seated. But she held her hands 
in her muff, and tossed her head again, and 
performed the same flouncings and boun- 
cings, until Harry suggested that he was very 
sorry indeed, but that the other car was not 
going through, and if she did not seat her- 
self soon the chairs would all be taken. Then 
the bride Lucy flung herself sullenly into one 
of the chairs, and Harry seated himself in 
the one beside her. Suddenly she rose, and 
said, angrily, “I’m not going to ride back- 
ward!” and Harry, rising, begged her to take 
his chair, which was next to mine, while I 
continued to explore equatorial Africa out 
of the window. 

After a long time Harry made some re- 
mark, which his life’s partner snapped at 
like a vicious bird at a finger. But nothing 
could rival his patience. I thought at first 
that he would gladly join Dr. Livingstone, 
if he were only sure that the doctor would 
never come back; but I soon saw that he 
was simply refusing to believe what was not 
pleasant. He spoke very low, and I could 
catch the deprecating, soothing tone; but I 
pitied him profoundly. Presently I return- 
ed from Central Africa, and gazed around 
the car and looked carefully at Lucy. She 
was a well-dressed young woman, with the 
face of a spoiled beauty. But her cross, ir- 
ritable temper was the hot sun that had so 
soon dried the honey-dew from her nuptial 
bower. Harry would evidently try to be- 
lieve it still there. Patient, soothing, 
thoughtful, he would evidently insist to 
himself that these freaks were but vapors 
of the morning. I am much older than 
Harry, and I turned to that sulky little 
Lucy and said, “My dear, while the dew 
stays upon roses and honeysuckles they are 
fresh and fair. They do not wither until 
that dries. And the sweetest of all dew is 
honey-dew. Gentle lady, beware! Don’t 
let it dry away.” 

She looked at me for a moment in amaze- 
ment, and then said, in a half- hysterical 
tone, to Harry, “There! I told you I didn’t 
wish to sit here. And here is a crazy man!” 

Poor Harry! By-and-by he will lay a 
handkerchief over his head after dinner, 
and Lucy will awaken him to say that she 
wishes he would not snore. Will you like 
that, Lucy? Will you wish sometimes for 
the old lover of long ago? And before it 
comes to the hard, cold tone in which you 
disturb his snoring, will you perhaps some- 
times passionately say, “Once it was differ- 
ent. Once you were devoted tome?’ Then 
should this letter chance to be seen by you 
—for Fred is very apt to drop his corre- 
spondence !—will you not reflect upon the 
words of the crazy man who sat next you in 
the car going to Persepolis, and shield the 
honey-dew new-fallen upon your life from 
the withering glare of a peevish temper ? 

Your friend, Fred, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE SUIT. 


HE Dolman vest-polonaise illustrated on our 
first page (and of which a cut paper pattern 

is published) is a new garment brought out in 
Paris when the season is advanced, with a view 
to deciding the over dresses of spring suits. This 
is a composite garment, having the principal feat- 
ure of the Dolman—its winged sleeves—the fa- 
vorite vest front, and the back drapery of the po- 
lonaise. We commend this design to ladies who 
are impatient to begin making the cashmere, al- 
paca, and woolen suits of their spring wardrobes. 
The front of this polonaise has a Louis Quinze 
vest long enough to have small square pockets 
(or else pocket flaps) just below the waist. The 
front slopes away gracefully from the vest, show- 
ing the trimming on the front breadth of the 
skirt. The waist is tight-fitting; the back has 
side bodies, and sufficient fullness is introduced 
below the waist to make the skirt hang in plain 
almost horizontal folds across the tournure. 
There are plain coat sleeves, and the flowing 
Dolman attachment is added. This costume is 
usually made with a cashmere, camel’s-hair, or 
Sicilienne polonaise over a silk skirt. It may be 
also made entirely of cashmere or of foulard-laine 
with gros grain folds on the flounces. This is 
very handsome for the present season in dark 
Pompeian red cashmere, with gros grain vest, 
pockets, cuffs, and trimming. For the spring 
such costumes will be made of shades of vert- 





de-gris, olive, Norwegian gray, and Napoleon 
blue. Stout ladies are partial to this polonaise, 
as it dispenses with all clumsy fullness; they 
sometimes omit the Dolman wings. An ele- 
gant black costume worn by a large blonde 
has a striped Sicilienne polonaise over a plain 
black faille skirt trimmed with two flounces. 
The polonaise has the vest front and side re- 
vers, but not the Dolman sleeves of the pattern 
illustrated to-day. The vest is covered with rows 
of wide Valenciennes lace, and a frill of lace falls 
over the hands. A double pleated lace frill sur- 
rounds the neck; a pale blue bow with fringed 
ends turned upward is in the finger puffs of light 
hair ; cameo brooch and ear-rings. 
RUMOES ABOUT SPRING STYLES. 

Modistes predict that there will be no decided 
changes in the present convenient and graceful 
costumes ; novelties will be confined to the small 
details of the toilette. ‘The polonaise will con- 
tinue in favor, though various changes will be 
rung upon it. Double-breasted polonaises worn 
over muslin habit shirts will be seen, and revers 
will be a feature of these over dresses. Sashes 
in their present modified form will also be re- 
tained. Dress skirts for the street, rumor says, 
will again be comfortably short. 


SPRING SUITS. 

A spring suit to be sent South is worthy of 
description. It is made of, Napoleon blue fou- 
lard, with white polka dots, trimmed with revers 
and narrow side pleating of solid blue silk. 
The skirt has a single deep flounce, laid in 
shallow box-pleats. The polonaise is double- 
breasted, fastened by two rows of buttons on 
the corsage. It has a revers collar, triangular 
revers on the flowing sleeves, and very wide 
revers on the skirt, formed by turning the low- 
er edge of the skirt upward and backward in 
true Pompadour fashion. A large button holds 
back the revers, and a side pleating borders 
them. A white linen blouse with turned-over 
collar and cuffs and a black cravat complete 
the dress. The hat is English straw, trimmed 
with a fringed scarf of blue India silk. Gray 
undressed kid gloves. Dark blue silk parasol 
with Alpine stick. 


SPRING GOODS. 


The success of three things is insured for the 
next season, say experienced merchants, viz., 
plain grounds of quaint mongrel hues, in oppo- 
sition to positive colors in silks and fine wool- 
ens; second, polka dots for foulards and the 
soft-finished wash goods ; third, lace-like open- 
worked stripes in grenadine and batiste. 


INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR. 


The finest fabric shown for spring polonaises 
is India camel’s-hair, made so light and thin as 
to be of scarcely perceptible weight, and almost 
as cool as muslin. It is in all the stylish shades 
of blue-gray, écru, peacock, réséda, and berceline 
—a gray with rosy hues. ‘The same fabric is also 
shown with the twill reversed to form stripes. 


VIGOGNE, ETC. 


Vigogne is fine wool in its natural gray shades, 
woven into a light soft fabric, now very popular 
for traveling dresses. It resembles an old-fash- 
ioned material called de bége, but is finer and 
more costly. Undressed cashmere is a roughly 
twilled fabric that forms soft, graceful drapery. 
It is only found in unbleached buff and gray 
tints. 

LACE AND BROCADED STRIPES. 


In the woolen goods just described, in pongees 
and kindred materials, a great many open lace 
stripes are introduced, partly to relieve the mo- 
notony of solid colors, but especially to make 
heavy fabrics light enough for warm weather. 
These striped fabrics are used for the over dress 
and flounces, while a similar stuff of solid color 
is chosen for the skirt. Brocaded stripes, with 
small figures wrought in a darker shade, are also 
used to enliven plain surfaces. Thin goods have 
been greatly improved, especially those light 
wool fabrics that are commended above muslin 
for our changeable climate. 


BATISTE, 


The écru batiste, so popular last summer, re- 
appears, accompanied with ruffles embroidered 
with white for trimming skirts and polonaises. 
Batistes, to be sold by the yard and used for en- 
tire suits, are striped with white honey-comb fig- 
ures imitating lace, or else there are thin stripes 
woven in. Again, there are over-skirt and po- 
lonaise patterns wrought all over in designs like 
guipure lace; these are to be worn over plain 
batiste. Broché linen is a name given to thick 
batiste on which are palm, oak, or fern leaves 
in white, embroidered by machinery. These 
were worn last year for over dresses. 


TURKISH TOWELING. 


A new rough linen resembling Turkish towel- 
ing is made far thinner than that worn hitherto, 
and is smooth on the wrong side. The best pat- 
terns are in inch-wide stripes of darker brown on 
écru grounds. These stripes look like sponge, 
and the material is called sponge-striped linen. 
It is predicted this linen will be a fashionable 
summer costume, as it was favorably received in 
Europe last year. 

An elegant Oriental tissue is a novelty de- 
signed for the polonaises of watering-place cos- 
tumes. It is entirely white, with rough creamy- 
white wool stripes, alternating with thinnest silk 
stripes beautifully brocaded. 


PERCALES WITH FOULARD FINISH. 

The new percales are antiquated-looking cot- 
ton stuffs with the soft finish and lustre of silk. 
We mentioned last week the prevailing design of 
white polka dots on a ground of deepest blue, 
brown, plum-color, gray, or black. These. it is 
said, will be made in the fashion described above 





for foulard, but the Bazar commends instead a 
jaunty sailor blouse, with two skirts very simply 
trimmed, as a better model for wash dresses. 
Two sizes of dots may be used in one suit: tiny 
spots for the blouse, and larger ones for the 
skirts. Striped percales are also shown. ‘These 
are in two shades of a color—greenish-gray or 
Napoleon blue, or else in contrasting shades, such 
as gray and rose-color, blue and gray, lilac and 
green, etc. Borders are also imported for per- 
cales; and there are waved lines, linked rings, 
and many other fanciful designs. 


STRIPED BLACK GRENADINES, 


The newest black grenadines have lace-like 
stripes over an inch wide, with plain smooth 
grenadine stripes between. Various other stripes 
are shown, such as square-meshed canvas stripes 
with thick grenadine, or brocaded stripes, or, 
handsomer still, repped stripes like fine Sicili- 
enne. Plain black is preferred, but sometimes 
a color is introduced in these goods. The cheap 
grenadines are in as stylish patterns as more ex- 
pensive fabrics. White grenadines, partly cot- 
ton, are for inexpensive dresses for in-doors. 
These have brocaded stripes of bright color. 


GLACE MOHAIRS. 


For serviceable spring dresses there is nothing 
better than the pure glacé mohairs. They are 
pretty silvery gray, smooth lustrous surface, will 
endure hard wear, and do not shrink from damp- 
ness. Very fine plain grounds are preferred, 
but damask broché figures are also shown in the 
elaborate designs woven in heavy winter goods. 
The black beaver mohair retains its well-deserved 
popularity, and is almost as beautiful as silk. 
Plain mohairs and alpacas are now brought out 
in the stylish tints, and in stripes of two shades 
of greenish-gray, brown, olive, and other useful 
colors. ‘The cheap Japanese poplins sold to the 
million for 25 cents a yard are displayed in the 
patterns just described for mohair. 


VARIETIES. 


Medici sleeves, with a great puff around the 
armhole, are much worn in Paris. ‘They look 
especially appropriate with black velvet dresses. 
Dinner dresses of silk and satin have lengthwise 
puffed sleeves extending from the armhole to the 
elbow, and ruffled below. 

The windows of gentlemen’s furnishing stores 
are filled with Napoleon blue neck-ties spotted 
with white. Colored silk pocket-handkerchiefs 
are used by gentlemen who adhere closely to 
English fashions. 

Silvered horseshoes, anchors, whips, or dog- 
heads in antique silver are the favorite scarf 
brooches among fancy jewelry. 

Jewelry of cut prams fate with jet is worn 
by ladies in light mourning. 

For information received thanks are due Miss- 
es Switzer ; and GepNnEy; and Messrs. A. -T. 
Stewart & Co.; and ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & 
Co. 





PERSONAL. 


IT was a pleasant story, but not exactly true, 
that Professor TYNDALL proposed to give all the 
money he made here for the foundation of some- 
thing scientific. He has made a handsome sum, 
though not so much as is generally supposed. 
The agents and such have taken the lion’sshare. 
In Philadelphia he got at the rate of $500 out 
of $1500 profit; in Washington, $2000 out of 
$5000 ; in Boston he cleared But he made 
the most in this city and Brooklyn, where every 
thing after the bare expenses went to him. In 
these two cities he has ‘“‘salted”’ about $13,000. 
After paying all expenses he will take home with 
him about $15,000, which, on the whole, is what 
printers call a ‘“‘fat take’’ for three months’ 
work. He expresses himself as delighted with 
every thing and every body in this broad West- 
ern expanse. 

—Mr. CoBDEN once said of the late Louis 
NAPOLEON that he thought him more worthy 
of an hour’s talk than any monarch in Europe. 

—One Captain Huenes, of South Australia, 
— the intent to do something beneficent, 
recently gave $100,000 toward founding a uni- 
versity at Adelaide. The example has so far 
been a as to induce another pecunious 
captain to throw in his little mite of $50,000. 

—Father JaNDEL, the chief of the Order of 
Dominicans, just deceased, is the seventy-fifth 
of the members of the @cumenical Council who 
have died since it opened on the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1869. Among the seventy-five were eight 
cardinals. There are forty-five cardinals living, 
of whom twenty-one are over seventy years old. 
BILLET, who is ninety, is the oldest. All the 
cardinals are now at Rome, excepting Cardinal 
HOHENLOHE. Twenty-five cardinals’ hats are va- 
cant. 

—Mr. JOSEPH JEFFERSON, who has just con- 
cluded a professional engagement at Baltimore, 
says that he not only experiences now no traces 
of his former disease, but that he can read easily 
fine print with his operated eye, and does not 
suffer pain under any light. His recovery he 
regards as complete. 

—Mr. Jonzs, the new United States Senator 
from Nevada, is a young man, not over forty, 
and has made a large fortune by his courage and 
enterprise. He makes acapital speech, and pos- 
sesses the qualities necessary to make a useful, 
practical Senator. 

—A few miles from Rome is the palace of 
Count GENATTI, where the countess, formerly 
Miss Kinney, of New York, presides at the ele- 
gant entertainments given by her husband. 

—London had its Louis Bonarp. One THOM- 
as HOLME, a rag merchant, recently died there 
worth $500,000, leaving $50,000 to the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
$25,000 to other charities. His relatives, receiv- 
ing nothing, contested the will on the ground 
of insanity. It was one of his pleasantries that 
he called children ‘‘devil’s cubs,’’ and fat old 
women he especially hated. When a packet 
came into the harbor he would wish that it 
might sink with all on board; and he even was 
generous enough in his misanthropy to an- 
nounce that it would give him ine“»le satisfac- 
tion to see Ramegate and every thing human it 
contained ingulfed by some great convulsion of 





nature. His London landlady gave confirma- 
tory testimony. He used to throw good meat 
to his dog “ Bluft”’ rather than give it to old 
and suffering women. Islington he wanted 
served as badly as Ramsgate, and considered 
himself ill used because there were not more 
railroad smash-ups and railroad disasters for his 
benefit. The last hostess considered herself so 
scandalized that she doubled his rent, but the 
old gent wouldn’t budge, and kept on there un- 
til he died. 

—It may interest our clerical readers in the 
country to know at what figure the Gospel is 
dispensed in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn: The 
salary of Mr. BEECHER is $20,000; Mr. Ha.ti- 
DAY, $3000; Mr. WELD, first sexton, $3500; Mr. 
RaYNor, second sexton, $1200; music, $8000; 
insurance, $500; current expenses, $7000; Plym- 
outh Library, $700. Total, $43,900. 

—Mrs. FRoupE is the daughter of Mr. DELANE, 
editor of the London Times. 

—Miss ScHENCK, a daughter of our minister 
to England, is said to be engaged to a British 
nobleman. 

—Mr. GEORGE BANCROFT, who is now travel- 
ing in the East, exhibits himself behind a flow- 
ing white beard, in which he recently called on 
the venerable Patriarch of the Greek Church, 
now ninety-two years ofage. The next day the 
Patriarch, with beard whiter and longer than 
that of our great diplomatist, returned the call. 

—A retired, or tired, clergyman, fifty years 
old, has just entered the Freshman class at 
Dartmouth College. His aspiration is ‘to fin- 
ish up his mortal career with a college course.” 

—Mr. Lowe, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
is thus complimented by the London Saturday 
Review on the flourishing condition of the treas- 
ury: ‘The revenue is thriving beyond prece- 
dent, for trade is and has been good, and good 
trade means much heer, and much beer means a 
large surplus.’ In other words, the more you 
tipple the richer you are. It is not the notion 
in Maine. 

—The late Dr. Josuua LEAviTT has been made 
the subject of many laudatory notices by the 
press as having been the pioneer in many of our 
reforms. In the antislavery party he was a pow- 
er. He was the first secretary of the Seamen’s 
Friend Society, and was also secretary of the 
American Cheap Postage Society. The first 
hymn and tune book for churches published in 
this country was edited by him, and he was al- 
ways at something for the good of his fellow- 
men. 

—The aged Gu1zor is absolutely bringing out 
another work, Monarchy, Imperialism, and Re- 
publicanism. This veteran statesman and author 
was eighty-six years old last October. He has 
seen three monarchies, two empires, and three 
republics in France. 

—Of the many notices of the late Lady Bra- 
CONSFIELD, we have read none that seems to de- 
scribe her so exactly as that of Mr. MoncureE D. 
Conway, one of the many clever contributors to 
the publications of HARPER & BRoTHERS. ‘‘She 
was,’’ he writes, ‘‘twenty years older than Dis- 
RAELTI, and she was not beautiful; but those who 
knew the two intimately knew that she was in 
every way an extraordinary woman, and that the 
attraction between them was real. They who 
looked to find in the bride of the literary artist 
who had drawn for the public eye almost as 
many imposing female characters as WALTER 
Scott himself might be disappointed when they 
beheld in his actual bride an elderly and homely 
lady; but those who had the good fortune to 
meet her in society rarely failed to find delight 
in her varied intelligence, her simple manners, 
her humor, and a certain poetic temperament 
which was little short of fascinating. I have 
never seen any other woman at all like her. As 
she grew older her naturally strong features be- 
came more pronounced, but she had always an 
air of unassumed superiority and refinement, 
and her bright eyes gleamed with a singular 
light. Her Sor never became gray, and was al- 
ways beautiful. Her devotion to Disrak tt be- 
came the all-absorbing instinct of her life, and 
her care placed, as it were, a velvet mantle be- 
tween him and all the sharp corners of life.’’ 

—The only musician in the world whois known 
to possess the rank of a field officer is GuaTELLI, 
recently the leader of the Sultan’s band, and di- 
rector of the music of the Ottoman army. He 
has the rank of major-general, and he has just 
been deposed from his leadership. 

—HorackE GREELEY’s estate, it is thought, 
will net about $75,000, and there is little doubt 
but that his last will will be held valid. 

—Dr. Terry, of Columbus, Georgia, is a 
thoughtful man, who sets a certain value upon 
his personal liberty. Recently, in what is tech- 
nically called a court of justice in that State, he 
testitied thus: ‘‘Saw deceased after he was shot; 
he was lying on the floor, in a pool of blood, in a 
dying condition. Don’t know how long he lived 
afterward; did not make any minute examina- 
tion, for the reason that I did not want you law- 
yers to prove I killed him with a probe.” 

—WILLIAM CASTLE, one of the sweetest of 
American tenors, has been received with special 
éclat in London. ” 

—MiITtsI, a young Japanese student, who died 
recently at New Brunswick, New Jersey, was 
buried in Willow Grove Cemetery. The laws 
of Japan forbid the return of the bodies of sub- 
jects who have died abroad. 

—It sounds oddly enough that the famed pal- 
ace of the Orstnis, at Florence, should be the 
home of our consul, Mr. JAMES LORIMER GrRa- 
HAM, and that his last entertainment, given a 
few days since, was to that radical Republican, 
Minister SCHENCK. 

—The Rev. THomas K. BEECHER makes no 
doubt that ‘‘ cleanly and vaccinated persons are 
in no more danger of small-pox than they are 
of virtue without an effort.” 

—M. Tuters has announced his intention to 
squelch that naughty place, the Jardin Mabille, 
and other places of the same character. 

—BAYARD TAYLOR, who seems to have become 
partly German since he married his German 
wife, has recently delivered an original lecture 
on American literature at Gotha, for the benefit 
of the Ladies’ Christian Association of that city. 
He spoke in the German language, and intro- 
duced translations of Por’s Raven. The hall 
was crowded, and his style as a Germanist was 
particularly commended. 

—A Madame Baner has just been arrested in 
Genoa for having in her possession the silver 

late which, during the Commune, was stolen 
Roms the Palace of the Legion of Honor. She 


says she received the articles from HENRI ROCHE- 
FORT. 
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* * stitch all the outlines, and inside of these work 
Netted Design for Covers, Curtains, etc. the wheels and ladder stitches as shown by the 


See illustration on page 100. illustration. For the edging Fig. 2 button-hole 

Tis design is suitable for working table- | stitch the joining bars of the foundation, togeth- 
covers, coverlets, window-curtains, etc. When | er with the picots thereon, overcast the outlines 
designed for curtains, the monogram should, of | of the design figures, excepting that part which 
course, be omitted. Work the design on the | comes on the outer edge; this part is edged 
netted foundation with with button - hole 
knitting cotton or stitching as shown 
glazed cotton; the by the illustration. 
parts which are white In some of the de- 
in the design are work- sign figures of this 
ed in point de toile, edging work wheels 
and the dotted parts and ladder stitches 
in point d’esprit. The also. Cut away 
size of the squares of the foundation ma- 
the foundation is de- terial underneath 
termined by the size the bars, and trim 
of the article to be the edge of both 





worked. edgings with woven 
picots, 
Leather-work 

Photograph Ladies’ Ball 
Frame, Figs. 1-5. and Evening 

: Coiffures, 

; For this frame take Figs, 1-5 

Fig. 1.—Epe@inc.— VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. piece of soft sheep 1g8. ig : ? 
or calf skin, which has Fig. 1.—Corr- Fig. 2.—EpG1nG.— VENETIAN EMBROIDERY, 


first been soaked in cold water for several hours and then taken out and 
wiped lightly by laying it between two cloths. Of this leather, while still 
damp, cut a number of different flowers and leaves from the full-sized 
illustrations shown by Figs. 2-5, with the help of Fig. 1, which is re- 
duced in size, and mark the veins in these by means of cuts made with 
a sharp knife, but without cutting through the leather. Form each calyx 
of a circular piece from three-quarters of 
an inch to seven-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, which is cut a quarter of an 
inch deep at hair-breadth intervals on the 
outer edge, so that a kind of fringe is 
formed. For the filaments of the five- 
leaved larger flowers separate a leather 
strip a quarter of an inch wide and an 
inch and three-quarters long, divided at 
one end into three fine threads seven- 
eighths of an inch long by means of slits, 
tie the strip in a knot close underneath 
these, slip the under end through the calyx 
and flower, into which a hole has first been 
bored, and again tie a knot close under- 


FURE OF PINK 

Rrspon, WHITE BionpeE, AND Fitowers. The front part of this coif- 
fure is made of a roll and loops of pink gros grain ribbon two inches and 
three-quarters wide, on a narrow pointed band of tulle and wire, from 
which are extended two ends of wire each five inches and three-quarters 
long, and wound together in the mid- 
dle of the back. ‘These ends form 
the foundation for a bow of the same 
ribbon, with one sloped end four 
inches long and another sixteen 
inches long, and a strip of figured 
silk tulle edged with blonde two 
inches wide and arranged in cross- 
wise curves. Above the longer end 
of ribbon set a barbe, consisting of 
two rows of blonde sewed together 
with the straight edges. A spray of 
white velvet flowers with bronzed 
leaves and a rose with brown foliage 
complete the coiffure. 

Fig. 2.—Corrrure or Brack 
WarerEeD Rippon, Brack Lace, 
AND Roses. The pointed founda- 
tion of the coiffure is made of stiff 
lace and wire, and covered with black watered ribbon an inch and a 
quarter wide, which is continued five inches and a quarter long at each 
Fig. 4.—FLowER For Fig. 5.—F.Lower For Side. It is also covered with black tulle and lace, and with loops and ends 





Fig. 2.—LEAF FOR 
neath the flower. The end of the strip  PHoTOGRAPH FRAME. 
serves for a stem. The smaller flowers 

are furnished with calyxes and stems in a similar manner. The flowers 
and leaves thus formed are arranged on a card-board frame covered with 
linen or paper, and are pasted on with thick fluid gum-arabic, The 
photograph is then set in at the back. 


Fig. 8.—FLOWER FOR 
PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. 


















. , PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. PuotocraPu Frame, f watered ribbon two inches and three-quarters wide, as shown by the 
Edgings in ; illustration. The 
Venetian Em- knot of the bow in 
broidery, the middle is orna- 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


mented with a jet 
cameo. In the 
middle of the back 
of the foundation 
is an end of the 
narrower ribbon 
six inches and sev- 
en-eighths long, on 


‘THESE edgings 
are suitable for 
trimming covers, 
curtains, borders To 
of window-shades, Ls 
etc. They may be 
worked on fine lin- 


en, batiste, Swiss 
muslin, or nan- 
sook with embroid- 
ery cotton or fine 
thread. Having 
transferred the de- 
sign to foundation 
linen or to the ma- 
terial, run the out- 
lines of the design 
figures. For the 
edging Fig. 1 first 
stretch the bars, 
which join the de- 
sign figures, with 
fine guipure cord, 
then button -hole 



















which are fastened 
the ends of ribbon 
projecting from 
the foundation and 
a bow of wider rib- 
bon with long ends, 
together with a 
barbe of black lace. 
On the right side 
of the coiffure is a 
spray of roses, 
Fig. 3.— Louis 
QurnzeE CoIFFURE 
OF BLUE WATERED 
Rrsson, SHELLS, 
AND FEATHERS, 
This coiffure con- 





sists of a piece of 


EASES 
< ~ “ 
Cem 


Ql > 


Fig. 1.—Corrroure oF Pink Risson, WuITe Bionpe, AND FLowsfrs. 
Fig. 3.—Lovrs Quinze CorrrurE oF Bivur WATERED 
Rippon, SHELLS, AND FLOWERS. 


Fig. 2.—Corrrure oF Brack WaTERED Ripgon, Biack Lace, anp Roses. 


Fig. 4.—CorrrurE or Brack RiBson, Fig. 5.—Corrrure oF Reps Rissox, Beans, Lace, 
Tuite, AND LACE. AND FLOWERS. 


Figs. 1-5.—LADIES’ BALL AND EVENING COIFFURES. 
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blue watered ribbon two inches and three-quar- 
ters wide, which is fastened on a band in the 
poe ae ay enti pc, Mar go 

crosswise at intervals of three inches and a 
uarter, and ornamented with a small pearl shell. 
n the middle of the back are loops of watered 


ribbon with short and ends, a spray of for- 
get-me-nots, and a = Fay Lar 


Fig. 4.—CorrrurE or Brack Rsson, 
Tutie, anp Lace. This coiffure is designed 
for mourning toilettes, and consists of a piece of 
black watered ribbon two inches and three-quar- 
ters wide, which is arranged in bows and ends 
on the middle of the pointed foundation of tulle 
and wire, and at the same time covers the seam 
of a row of black lace two inches and a half wide, 
which is sewed on in crosswise curves. On the 
middle of the back of the foundation is fastened 
an end of ribbon eight inches and seven-eighths 
long, on which is arranged a piece of tulle and 
lace in the shape of a veil; the front point of 
this part rests on the bow as shown by the illus- 
tration, The under edge of the ribbon in the 
back is trimmed with several ends of different 
lengths of black watered ribbon an inch and a 
quarter wide. 

Fig. 5.—Corrrure or Rers Rrsson, Beaps, 
Lace, anp Fitowers. The foundation for this 
head-dress consists of a band of stiff lace and 
wire seven-eighths of an inch wide, in the shape 
of a wreath; this band is covered with plum- 
colored reps ribbon and black lace. ‘The ribbon 
may be trimmed with a border of black cut beads. 
On the middle of the back of the band are sev- 
eral loops and two ends of plum-colored and ré- 
séda ribbon, each fifteen inches and a quarter 
long, and a barbe of black tulle and lace. On 
the left side of the coiffure is a spray of peacock 
blue velvet flowers and brown foliage. A simi- 
lar spray fastens together the falling ends of rib- 
bon in the back, 











MURPHY’S MASTER. 


By JAMES PAYN, 


Author of “A Woman’s Vengeance,” “‘Bred-in the 
Bone,” “‘Won—Not Wooed,” “ Carlyon’s 
Year,” “‘One of the Family,” etc. 





CHAPTER V. 
TWO HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 


Ir was some minutes before Mr. Murphy re- 
turned, and when he did so, it was without the 
broad-sheet, for which he said the man had 
charged such an exorbitant sum that he refused 
to give it. At this Mrs. Mulvaney grumbled, 
observing, justly enough, that the extravagance 
would not have affected Mr. Murphy’s purse, 
but her own, while the broad-sheet would have 
deen a very entertaining piece of literature with 
which to beguile the evening. However, the 
very first thing in the morning she would buy 
the newspaper, where the authentic account of 
the transaction would be duly chronicled. 

‘**That’s if it ever occurred at all, Mrs. Mul- 
vaney,” said Murphy, with a short laugh, *‘ which 
is more than doubtful;” and at the same time 
Robert felt a significant pressure on his foot, as 
though a broad-wheeled wagon was passing over 
his toe, which certainly did not emanate from 
the lady of the house. ‘The conversation here 
took another turn, and settled upon a subject 
very frequently discussed under that roof, name- 
ly, emigration. Many an Irish lad who left 

mdon for the far West, or the still further 
antipodes, had taken his last meal (and that not 
seldom gratis) at Mulvaney’s, and poured , his 
hopes and fears into the ears of the friendly 
widow. Of only a very small minority of these 
she had ever heard again, but what she had 
heard had given her a favorable impression of 
**foreign parts,’ which was her somewhat in- 
definite geographical expression for all countries 
that were not England or Ireland. She had 
therefore been always an upholder of emigration; 
while Murphy, who held a strong opinion not only 
that Ireland was for the Irish, but for no one 
else, and especially the English, had always op- 
posed it. On this occasion, however, to her 
great surprise, and, perhaps, not a little to her 
disappointment, for she rather enjoyed an assault 
of arms with Dick, since it always ended in an 
embracing of them, her arguments met with 
small opposition. He allowed that there might 
be cases—of convenience, he would not say of 
compulsion—when it would be beneficial to leave 
his native land, and allowed that it would be 
somewhat hard 7 the outside world—the in- 
habitants of which he seemed to look upon, like 
the Chinese, as barbarians—if it should never 
have the advantage of being leavened by a few 
specimens of Irishmen. On the subject of the 
national excellences, as compared with the merits 
of inferior races, it was indeed impossible that 
there should be disagreement between them; 
but these were little matters of detail on which 
they differed just sufficiently to give piquancy to 
the conversation. Mrs. Mulvaney was of opin- 
ion that Irish folks should makevheir way in the 
world like pred a but this view Murphy 
strongly comba: There were certain chiefs 
of that noble race, such as the young master, 
who had a natural right to land and goods, inde- 

ndently of inheritance—this was not quite clear- 

f, explaiead, but somehow ‘“‘ the blood did it”— 
and again it was only natural that such as ac- 
knowledged the authority of the said chieftains 
should look to them for support. Robert Ches- 
ney, thongh a good scholar of the village-school 
pattern, knew nothing of political economy, and 
et these opinions of Mr. Murphy sounded hol- 
ok or, at least, as though there was but little 
in them; but it was astonishing with what fire 
and fervor they were advocated. Every glass of 
whisky that Mr. Murphy swallowed—and he swal- 
lowed a good many—seemed to strengthen his 





conviction, though by no means to assist him in 
expressing it with perspicuity. If any body had 
contradicted him, matters might have been v 
different, but as it was, he was affable and friend- 
ly. Every now and then he would wink at Rob- 
ert with a sagacity that seemed the concentration 
of all the sense that remained in him, and which 
left him poor indeed. 

‘*Come, Mr. Murphy, you have had enough,” 
said the widow, presently. ‘* Nay”—for he had 
made a snatch at the spirit bottle, but not being 
in a condition favorable for the calculation of 
distance, missed it—‘‘I am mistress here; and 
though I can’t send you to bed like a child, 
though you are no wiser than a child, and de- 
serve to be whipped, you shall have no more to 
drink ;” with which she tucked the bottle under 
her arm, and triumphantly marched off. 

** She thinks I’m dhrunk,” observed Mr. Mur- 
phy, confidentially, and winking more sagacious- 
ly than ever at his young friend. 

**I confess I—” Robert was about to add 
that he himself had rather leaned to that opin- 
ion, when the other interrupted him impatiently : 

**Tchut, lad; do you take Dick Murphy for 
a fool, that he should get dhrunk when he had a 
saycret to keep, and with a woman as he’s sweet 
on in the room? No, no; itis not a few glasses 
of such poor stuff as that as could hurt me. I 
wanted to put her off the scent, that’s all. She'll 
be thinking half the night, d’ye see, whether I’ve 
put my candle out or under the bed, and won- 
der whether the house is on fire, instead of con- 
cerning herself about our affairs. If she had 
got hold of that broad-sheet, there might have 
been the deuce to pay. Them patrols are dead, 
lad.” 

‘*Good Heavens!” ejaculated Robert, greatly 
shocked. ‘And was that what the man was 
hallooing about ?” 

‘*Of course it was; and he was calling it 
murder, too; mind that.” 

‘¢ Tt was a cruel and infamous act, any way,” 
said the boy, excitedly, ‘‘that putting the tree 
across the road, just after you yourself had been 
saved from the same peril, and I am glad I had 
no part in it.” 

“Oh, that’s your game, is it?” cried the oth- 
er, grimly. ‘‘ You think you are free of it, do 
you, while others have to pay the shot? Well, 
let me tell you, you’re most infernally mistaken 
there. We're all in the same boat, we three. 
You're what they call an accessory after the fact. 
They've got your name in it all regular.” 

‘“*My name!” ejaculated Robert, in horror, 
his thoughts instantly flying to the cottage in 
the forest, and picturing Lizzy’s face when she 
should come to hear such tidings of her lover. 
‘*But no; that is impossible: you are lying to 
me.” 

‘*Don’t you use such hard words, my young 
fighting-cock, or you will get hard blows in an- 
swer,” said Murphy, menacingly. ‘‘If they 
haven’t got your name, they’ve got your descrip- 
tion as like as life. If the gallows bear fruit at 
all, it will bear three: two goodly Irish apples, 
that’s me and the young masther (which the 
saints forbid!), and one little English crab, which 
is yourself. So, what I say is, be careful ; lie snug 
as a mouse, and open your lips to nobody about 
what happened last night till you have put a 
thousand miles of salt sea between you and En- 
glish land.” 

Murphy waited for a moment, as if expecting 
a reply, but receiving none, gave a surly nod of 
his head by way of “‘ good-night,” and marched, 
not very steadily, out of the room. Robert list- 
ened mechanically to his heavy footsteps as they 
staggered up stairs, and to the violent closing of 
his bedroom door. The news he had just heard 
had deprived him not only of speech, but of the 
power of rational reflection. Unlikely—impos- 
sible, indeed—as it was that he should be thus 
fatally associated, and above all so soon, with 
his companions of a few hours, he did not doubt 
it in the least; and the shock was overwhelming. 
Here seemed an end to all the bright prospects 
that he had so fondly pictured to himself, since 
he was to begin life, if not as a felon, still (what 
was as bad for the result) under the imputation 
of being one. If his name had really been men- 
tioned—and here the ingenious Mr. Murphy 
(through ignorance of the fanciful value which 
some people put upon their reputations) had been 
within a very little of precipitating the very ca- 
tastrophe he would have averted—Robert would 
perhaps have gone straight to the nearest police 
station and given himself up, the better to clear 
himself hereafter. But since it was only his de- 
scription that was thus advertised, might it not 
be well to take this ruffian's advice, and leave 
the country as soon as opportunity offered? Ig- 
norant of all the methods of criminal procedure 
as he was, it struck him that if he could once es- 
cape from the clutches of the law he would be 
safe; he was rapidly growing out of the boy, 
and in a few years recognition of his person—if 
only his name should not transpire—would be 
impossible. He was innocent, it is true; but it 
might be difficult to prove himself so, and es- 
pecially without compromising his companions. 
To be sure, it was only Murphy that was really 
guilty of the crime in question; but he had pass- 
ed his word to be silent concerning the night’s 
doings, and, if possible, he would keep it. Any 
disclosure of them would, moreover, implicate 
Mr. Kavanagh in that former proceeding—he 
did not know what it was, but could not but 
conclude that it was some transgression of the 
law—which had led up to the present catastro- 
phe, and his feelings toward that gentleman 
were very warm and grateful. Upon the whole, 
therefore, and after long pondering, he decided 
to take Murphy’s advice, though perfectly well 
aware that it had been dictated by the most un- 
blushing selfishness; and somewhat relieved by 
having come to this conclusion, he dragged his 
weary limbs to bed, and slept as only the young 
can sleep when trouble sits by the pillow, 








With the first light of dawn, however, he 
awoke (not of himself, as it turned out, but preb- 
ably at the opening of the street-door), and hear- 
ing a peng footfall in the silent street, cautiously 
- asidé the window-blind, and looked out. His 

rst idea, rechaufféed from what his imagination 
had fed upon the previous night, was that it was 
@ policeman, for even rural officers of justice, with 
whom, of course, he was alone familiar, affect that 
pompous and measured tread, which, however as- 
suring to the household, is certainly premonitory 
to the thief; but it was not a policeman, and in- 
deed might be said to be somebody very much 
the reverse, for it was Mr. Richard Murphy. 
This gentleman, to whom the vin ordinaire of 
his native country might not only be said to be 
meat, drink, and clothing (for while imbibing it 
he felt the lack of none of them), but also sleep, 
was standing in front of the house, with a smil- 
ing countenance, and wiping his mouth with the 
back of his hand. The morning was damp, and 
there was a slight drizzle falling, which perhaps 
was welcome to him, as reminding him of the 
weather in his native clime; at all events, it did 
not disturb him: he looked up the street and 
down the street with cheerful serenity, and was 
just about to add his contribution to the incense- 
breathing morn, by lighting a short black dudheen, 
when the on-Jooker saw his countenance fall, his 
tobacco _— drop from his hands, and the whole 
aspect of the man alter as suddenly, and for the 
worse, as though he had been shot in the stom- 
ach. Following the direction of his staring eyes, 
Robert beheld an announcement on the dead- 
wall opposite, which in his turn made him shud- 
der from head to foot: ‘‘ Murder— Two Hundred 
Pounds Reward— Frank Kavanagh.” These 
words were in large capitals; and before he could 
make out the rest of what was printed in smaller 
type, Murphy had rushed across the street, pluck- 
ed the Notice from the wall, and was tearing it 
to fragments. So fierce and vehement was the 
action that Robert involuntarily compared it, in 
his own mind, with the rage and fury of some 
wild beast whose young is threatened ; and as he 
did so he saw Murphy look quickly up at his 
window. It would have been easy to have 
dropped the corner of the blind, but some fasci- 
nation forbade him to do'so, and.in an instant 
their eyes had met. Such a tigerish look came 
into Murphy’s face, and so suddenly, as though 
bent upon some instant violence, did he rush in- 
doors that the boy took up the only weapon that 
was at hand, the poker, convinced that within the 
next minute he would have to defend his life. 
This necessity, however, did not arrive. Mur- 
phy remained below, doubtless persuaded to do 
so by Mrs. Mulvaney, whose voice, raised in pas- 
sionate expostulation, could be distinctly heard. 
It was she, indeed, who had pointed out the No- 
tice to Dick’s attention, or, unacquainted as he 
was with the art of reading, he would have re- 
mained in blissful ignorance of its existence, or 
concluded it to be a mere embellishment of the 
wall! And now it seemed she was impressing 
on him the futility, if not the wickedness, of en- 
deavoring to make matters safe by proceeding to 
some fatal extremity. Robert discovered this by 
the simple method of opening his bedroom door 
and listening to the conversation, which, under 
the circumstances, he might well be excused for 
doing. 

“*He knows too much,” urged Murphy, with 
a growl like that of a wild beast. (‘* And how like 
some wild beast,” thought Robert, ‘‘ such as the 
hunting -tiger, trained but not tamed by man, 


-of which he had heard tell, this Murphy was!”) 


‘** He knows enough to hang us.’ 

‘*No, no,” rejoined the widow; then added 
something the listener could not catch, but which 
seemed to carry weight with it. ‘‘ Moreover,” 
she continued, in tones still hushed, but not in- 
audible, ‘‘ you are not in your own land, remem- 
ber; and by adding a new crime to the other, 
you will only increase the danger to the young 
master. You are out of your mind, Dick—and 
it isn’t far you have to go for that—or I would 
say, besides, that none but a villain would think 
of murdering a poor lad like that because of a 
groundless suspicion of his fidelity.” 

“¢Murthering! Mrs. Mulvaney; you’re joking,” 
returned Murphy, in tones of apparent good hu- 
mor. ‘‘I was only going to put the innocent 
young fellow out of the risk of temptation. Two 
hundred pounds reward is a considerable attrac- 
tion, and especially to one who wants to marry 
and set up housekeeping.” 

**You ought to be ashamed to say so,” an- 
swered the widow, evidently resisting some per- 
sonal attentions of her variable swain: ‘ any 


one who is really in love with a young woman |. 


is the last person to entertain thoughts of treach- 
ery; though if he is only pretending to be so— 
Now be aisy, and keep off, Mr. Murphy.” 

It was clear all danger to himself, for the pres- 
ent at least, was over; and Robert discreetly 
closed his door, and left the loving pair to con- 
clude ‘their love passages without an eavesdrop- 
per. It was, indeed, with some little embarrass- 
ment that he presently descended into the sitting- 
room to meet the man who, he had every reason 
to believe, but half an hour before entertained 
the design of cutting his throat ; but it was with- 
out fear. Boy as he was, he was far from being 
easily frightened. His nature was that of the 
typical Englishman, sound and wholesome; his 
intelligence was straightforward, without much 
imagination ; and the out-door life he had lived in 
the forest, both by night and day, had strength- 
ened what had originally been far from sensitive 
nerves; moreover, he felt within himself a cer- 
tain superiority over this wild, untutored savage 
that almost amounted to contempt. The other, 
however, had the advantage over him in one 
point. Whether from native cunning, or from 
some extraordinary shallowness of feeling, which 
permitted the most violent ebullitions of passion 
to pass away in a few minutes and leave no trace, 


i Mr. Murphy seemed now entirely at his ease, 





and bade his young friend ‘‘ Good-morning !” in 
a tone that was almost genial. Mrs. Mulvaney: 
was'as kind in her manner as ever, but was evi- 
dently depressed. Instead of being taixative, as 
usual, she busied herself in preparing their break- 
fast without a word; and sometimes, as though 
wrapped in thought, did not reply even when 
Murphy addressed her. In speaking of their pro- 
posed visit to Herne Street that morning, Dick 
observed, ‘*And unless you come with us— 
which, I suppose, can hardly be, misthress—you 
will scarce see the young masther yourself before 
he sails.” , 3 

**T suppose not,” answered the widow, coldly. 

“Not but that he would come here himself, 
if it were safe, and bid you good-by in person, 
you may be sure,” said Dick, soothingly. 

It was evident that he had mistaken the cause 
of her indifference, for she added, sharply, ‘‘I 
don’t wish to see him, Mr. Murphy, either here 
or elsewhere ; but least of all in my own house.” 

**And you say that, who were born within 
the shadow of the ould masther’s roof-tree, and 
have had bread from his hand!” 

“Yes,” cried the widow, firmly, ‘‘I do say it. 
I wash my hands of him; and I wish he could 
wash his of—” 

‘* Silence, woman !” ejaculated Murphy, witha 
savage oath. ‘Stop that glib tongue of yours; 
unless, indeed,” added he, bitterly, ‘‘ you wish to 
get the blood-money. Perhaps it is that which 
has made such a change in Bridget Mulvaney. 
English air by itself could never have done it.” 

The widow's eyes flashed fire: it evidently cost 
her a great effort to stifle her feelings, and for- 
bear from some cutting reply, but she succeeded. 
“‘T am not going to argue with you, Richard 
Murphy, or rather with the devil that is in you. 
I only warn you, for your own sake and for an- 
other’s, not to be so free of speech to your foes as 
you have been this day to one who was onst your 
friend.” - With that she rose from her chair, not 
without some dignity, and keeping a calm, con- 
temptuous face opposed to his scowling looks, 
walked slowly out of the room. At this Mr. 
Murphy’s features became suddenly chop-fallen, 
and he fell to scratching his head. 

‘* A woman is a curious creature, lad, as you 
will find out for yourself some day,” observed he 
to his remaining companion. ‘‘ Now one would 
almost think, if one did not know her, that Mrs. 
Mulvaney yonder was downright vexed.” 

Not having the advantage of a long acquaint- 
ance with the lady in question, Robert confessed 
that that impression had been produced upon 
his own mind. 

‘* But she wasn’t, though; or if she was, it’s 
over by this time,” explained the other. ‘‘I 
own it was wrong in me to use such hard words, 
but a squeeze of her hand, or at most a chuck 
under the chin, will make her all right.” 

Notwithstanding this confident speech, how- 
ever, Mr. Murphy did not attempt either of 
these experiments, nor, indeed, had he the op- 
portunity of doing so, for when, after some hesi- 
tation, he ventured very gently to ring the bell, 
it was answered, not, as usual, by the widow, but 
by the maid-of-all-work, who quietly proceeded 
to remove the breakfast things. 

‘* Missis’s compliments,” said she, ‘‘ and if you 
should plaze to want any thing, it is me as is to 
get it for you.” 

At this Mr. Murphy looked rather thoughtful 
for a minute or two, and then, with the air of a 
man who has made up his mind on an important 
subject, chucked Aer under the chin, and bade her 
fetch the whisky bottle. ‘‘ When love is denied 
to us, lad,” observed he, with pathos, ‘‘ there is 
nothing for it but to take to what is better— 
liquor.” 

He took to it till about noon, and then informed 
his companion that the time had come to keep 
their appointment with the young master. Rob- 
ert professed his readiness to accompany him ; 
but when Murphy took his arm and would have 
passed it through his own, the lad drew back. 

‘*T am no man’s prisoner,” said he, haughtily, 
‘Sand I either walk in freedom or not at all.” 

Murphy gave him one of his ugly looks, but 
perhaps reflecting that there was no time to spare 
just then for having a quarrel out (a pleasure 
which can always be postponed), he permitted 
him to have his way as far as the nearest cab 
stand, when he called a vehicle, and ordered the 
man to drive to Herne Street. 





CHAPTER VI. 
MR. WILSON. 


Herne StrEET is one of those short streets 
which run from the Strand to the river, and, like 
most of its fellows, has a disused and melancholy 
air. There is little or no traffic in it; there are 
no shops; it is composed wholly of lodging- 
houses and a few mouldy-looking hotels. At 
the river end of the street, the card ‘‘ Apart- 
ments” no longer figures in the parlor windows ; 
but on each side of the doors, which usually 
stand open, are painted the names of the differ- 
ent tenants, the houses being let in flats. At 
one of these doors the cab stopped, and Murphy 
and his companion alighted. As they passed in 
without knocking, Robert’s eye was at once at- 
tracted to the names, among which it naturally 
looked for that of Kavanagh; he was surprised 
to find it absent. They went up a stone stair- 
case—very dirty, as common staircases are apt 
to be—and only stopped where the stairs stopped 
—at the third floor, and opposite a door with 
‘*Mr. Wilson” painted on it. Murphy knocked, 
and a strange voice bade them come in. 

Seated at a round table in a somewhat lofty 
room was a gray-haired old gentleman, pale, and 
with dark rings under his eyes, examining at- 
tentively a huge map spread out before him. So 
absorbed was he in this task that he did but 
give a single glance toward his visitors, and then 
motioning with his hand toward a couple of 
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chairs, resumed his occupation. Robert was not 
sorry for this, because it enabled him to at once 
indulge his curiosity, which was greatly excited 
by the contents of the apartment, in which every 
thing was strange to him, with the trifling excep- 
tion of the smell of spirits, with which the habits 
of his step-fathey—even before his stay at Mrs. 
Mulvaney’s—had made him tolerably familiar. 
Considering that it was at the top of the house, 
the room was a lofty one, and hung from floor 
to ceiling with pictures; some of these were on 
canvas, though only one or two were framed, but 
the majority were on paper, pinned to the wall. 
The furniture consisted partly of pictures also, 
which, in various degrees of completion, lay about 
the chairs and tables, and even on the floor: a 
curious machine, which he rightly concluded to 
be a painter's easel, though he had never before 
seen one, occupied a prominent place ; and in two 
of the corners were life-size figures in armor, 
standing sentry-like over all this disarray. There 
was no carpet, nor even, to Robert’s eyes—which 
were not exacting in that respect—much sign of 
comfort in the place at all; but the pictures and 
the armor attracted him mightily, as also did the 
stirring scene that presented itself outside the 
windows. ‘These looked down immediately on 
the river, on which the noonday sun was shining, 
and on whose dusky but sparkling bosom a score 
of steamers and other craft were making their 
way with more or less of speed. He knew it for 
the Thames, else it would have been hard indeed 
to have identified the river, with whose grassy 
banks and gleaming shallows he was so well ac- 
quainted, with this bustling and crowded stream. 
His own circumstances seemed to offer a paral- 
lel to it: for was it not difficult to recognize in 
himself, now launched on the great tide of life, 
and already in such strange company, the boy 
of four-and-twenty hours ago, who had had no 
knowledge of the world beyond the simple life of 
the forest and what he had read in books? As 
he mused thus, Murphy called to him, sharply, 
**Don’t you hear Mr. Denton speak to you, or 
are you bent on making him say every thing 
twice over, and him so weak and ill, you oma- 
dhawn ?” 

Without bestowing a glance on Murphy, Rob- 
ert respectfully apologized to the old gentleman 
for his inattention, and, in obedience to a sign 
from him, drew near his table. 

‘*So you have quite made up your mind, I 
hear, young man,” said the stranger, feebly, ‘‘ to 
leave this country, and take your chance with 
your new employer ?” 

‘* With Mr. Kavanagh—yes, Sir.” 

** Be aisy, you fool,” growled Murphy, ‘‘ and 
leave gentlemen’s names for themselves and their 
friends to use them.” 

** Hush, hush!” said the old gentleman, turn- 
ing round upon Dick severely, ‘‘ and don’t you 
call people out of their names so freely. If I 
am not much mistaken in physiognomy, this lad 
is no more fool and omadhawn than yourself— 
and that is Mr. Frank’s opinion.—tThe fact is, 
Robert Chesney, that just now Mr. Kavanagh 
has reason to conceal his name, and it’s better 
not to mention it. Indeed, he is at present con- 
cealing himself, and that is why I am appointed 
his substitute to speak with you this morning. 
You see this map—here is England, look you, 
and there, on the other side of the world, is 
Australia. It takes months to go thither and 
months to return—if one ever does return—” 

‘*T beg your pardon, Sir,” interrupted Robert, 
* but I have thought of all that, and if so be as 
Mr. ” 


‘¢Let us say Mr. Frank only, or perhaps Mr. 
Wilson would be better still,” suggested the old 
gentleman, with a smile. 

‘Very good, Sir. Then, if Mr. Wilson is still 
of the same mind toward me as before, I do as- 
sure you I shall not go back from my word. I 
am quite ready to go with him to Australia, or any 
where else, and make myself useful in the way 
that was agreed upon. But I should like to tell 
some one—I mean I should wish to write before 
I start to some one—” 

**Be quiet,. Murphy,” cried Mr. Denton, in 
answer to a growl of remonstrance from that 
gentleman ; ‘‘ how can you make me raise my 
voice, when you know I am so unfitted to do so? 
The lad thoroughly understands he is to mention 
no names, and that is sufficiént.—Yes, you may 
write of course, and tell her—for it is a ‘her,’ I 
suppose, eh ?—that if she writes by return of 
post, under cover, to Mr. Denton, Lloyd Broth- 
ers, shipping agents, Liverpool, you will get her 
reply before you start. Mr. Wilson has instruct- 
ed me to supply you with an outfit for the voyage, 
which will be accomplished in an emigrant ves- 
sel, and I am to tell you not to be astonished if he 
himself should not be on board of her. Murphy 
will be there, and myself, but—” 

‘What! is not Mr. Frank to go with us?” 
interrupted Robert. ‘‘ Nay, Sir, then that al- 
ters all; for I took service with him, and with no 
one else. ‘There is no love lost between this 
man”—here he pointed over his shoulder to Mur- 
phy—‘‘and myself; and though I am sure you 
are most kind and fair-spoken, I feel no call to go 
with you to the end of the earth, as I do with 
Mr. Kavanagh.” 

‘*That is well and boldly said, Robert,” said 
Mr. Denton, smiling, ‘‘ though it is not compli- 
mentary to me and Murphy. If you had been 
a little less hasty to express your sentiments, I 
should have added that though Mr. Frank would 
not be on board the ship at starting, he would 
join it before it got to sea.” 

‘*'That is quite another matter, Sir,” answered 
Robert, simply; ‘‘and if it be so, I am at your 
service.” 

_ “Very good; then that is settled. I have 
just a few words to speak to Murphy; .and 
meanwhile here is the newspaper—” 

An exclamation in Irish here broke from Mur- 
le lips, but in unmistakable tones ofalarm and 

orror. 





‘That man is afraid of my reading something 
in the paper about Mr. Frank,” observed Robert, 
contemptuously, his cheeks growing scarlet with 
indignation. ‘* He accused Mrs. Mulvaney this 
morning of wanting to sell his master to the po- 
lice for the two hundred pounds reward that is 
offered, so that I suppose I ought not to feel ag- 
grieved that he suspects me of the like baseness ; 
but you may tell Mr. Frank that his secret is as 
safe with me as with yonder scowling Irishman. 
J did not approve of that deed which has brought 
his master into trouble; but I'think there was 
some excuse for it, and, at all events, sooner 
than any harm should come to him through my 
means, I would cut my right hand off. Put the 
newspaper in your pocket, Sir, for if you were to 
offer it to me now, I would not read it, nor shall 
I do so, if the opportunity should occur again to- 
morrow. Ihave my own opinion, as I have said, 
about the mischance to the patrol, which, after 
all, was more Murphy’s doing than his master’s ; 
but I don’t want to hear the worst made out of 
it and of Mr. Frank, as is clear is done by their 
calling it Willful Murder !” 

‘This lad must have Irish blood in his veins,” 
cried the old gentleman, regarding him with ad- 
miration. ‘‘I can scarcely believe that one pro- 
fessing such meritorious sentiments can likewise 
turn his hand to what is useful, and keep ac- 
counts. See, here is a long list of poor fellows 
who are going out with us to the antipodes, and 
who do not get their passage for nothing, and also 
a rough estimate of what their kits will come to. 
Sit down yonder, and add me up the total. —And 
in the mean time, Dick—for all this talking has 
knocked me up—do you get out the whisky, and 
let us drink success to the Star of Erin and her 
voyage. In three days’ time—” Here there 
was a knock at the door. Murphy ran to it, and 
turned the key, then looked at Mr. Denton sig- 
nificantly. 

‘*Tt’s Polly’s knock,” whispered the latter, 
rising excitedly. ‘*I had wished to have been 
spared this.” 

‘*No matter; it will be a good test,” returned 
the other, encouragingly, in the same low tone. 
‘* Let her see you, if it be but for a minute or two, 
and then pass into the bedroom, and so out.” 

Here the knocking was repeated, and a female 
voice exclaimed through the key-hole, plaintive- 
ly, ‘‘Let me in, Frank. I know you are there, 
for I hear your voice.” 

‘*You are mistaken there, Miss Mary,” ob- 
served Murphy, unlocking the door and admit- 
ting the would-be visitor. ‘* Mr. Wilson is out, 
and when he will return is very uncertain.” 

The new arrival was a young woman of con- 
siderable beauty, small but exquisitely shaped, 
and whose keen blue eyes and lavish wealth of 
rich brown hair seemed to recall to Robert some 
familiar face. If that were so, the recognition did 
not appear to be mutual. ‘* Who is fe ?” inquired 
the young woman, pointing without a trace of 
shyness at Chesney; then carrying her finger on 
toward Mr. Denton, ‘‘ and he?” 

‘*They are two of my master’s friends, whom 
I had no particular orders to introduce to you, 
Miss Mary,” answered Murphy. 

‘They are here by appointment, then, and 

waiting for him. Well, I shall wait for him 
too.” 
With that she unfastened the seal-skin cloak 
she wore, and sitting down with her back turned 
toward Murphy, put up her pretty feet upon the 
fender. 

‘* You may stop, or go away, Miss Mary, just 
as you please—” 

‘¢'Thank you,” interrupted she, with sharp con- 
tempt; ‘‘I shall take advantage of your gracious 
permission, and stop.” 

‘*¢ Well, that can only end in disappointment, 
miss. Mr. Frank is away, miles away, and, as 
you have been already informed by his own hand, 
is not coming back again to-day, nor any day. 
So there.” 

‘¢Ts this true, gentlemen?” cried the girl, ris- 
ing suddenly from her chair, and looking from 
one to the other appealingly. *‘I have no means 
of knowing whether this man is telling me truth 
or not, Heaven help me!” 

As Mr. Denton did not even look toward her, 
but appeared more busily engaged with his map 
than ever, Robert thought himself called upon to 
reply. No man, with a heart in his bosom, look- 
ing on that pathetic, pleading face, could have 
refused to do so, and far less kind-hearted Rob- 
ert Chesney, who, moreover, at once bethought 
him of one in the far-off forest glades who might 
one day be praying for some longed-for news of 
him—in vain. 

‘*Indeed, miss,” said he, tenderly, ‘‘I believe 
the man is telling you the truth. At least I 
came myself to-day to see Mr.—Mr. Wilson— 
and have failed in doing so. They told me he 
would not be here.” 

*¢ And is it true—you are young and kind, and 
have an honest face; you would not tell me a 
lie, I feel—that Frank—that Mr. Wilson is go- 
ing far away—abroad ?” 

*¢ Indeed, miss, it is true.” 

At these words the little creature seemed to 
shrink within herself, and dropping into her seat 
again, covered her eyes with her hands to hide 
the tears that she could no longer restrain. Here 
Murphy touched Mr. Denton on the shoulder, 
and that gentleman rose at once, and passing 
softly but quickly across the floor, opened the 
bedroom door and closed it behind him. The 
next moment the outer door of the bed-chamber 
was heard to open, and a rapid step to descend 
the stairs. : 

‘*That’s him—that is Frank’s footstep!” ex- 
claimed the girl, starting to her feet, and rushing 
to the door. 

“Itisnot. Itis only Mr. Denton,” observed 
Murphy, coldly. She ran out, however, to satis- 
fy herself of the fact by leaning over the bal- 
usters, and presently came back again, looking 
very tearful and excited. 





‘* What have you done with him? 
he?” asked she of Murphy. ‘‘If you will not 
tell me where he is, at least tell me Aow he is?” 

**Oh, he’s well enough, so far as that goes,” 
answered Dick, carelessly. 

**He was not well when I saw him last, not 
looking like himself at all. He had some trou- 
ble on his mind—was going down upon some un- 
pleasant business, he said, into the country ; and 
that made him take to what is so bad for him 
more than ever.” 

** Rubbish!” returned Murphy, contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘If you mean whisky, no Irishman was 
ever hurt by whisky yet. If you mean weakness 
of another sort—a foolish passion for your pret- 
ty face—that’s over.” 

‘* You liar!” cried the girl, her moist eyes dart- 
ing fire, her cheeks aflame; ‘‘ you wicked, cruel 
liar!” Murphy laughed contemptuously. ‘‘ You 
pretend to love him—you/” she went on, with 
bitterness. ‘‘Itis you who are his worst enemy. 
You lead him on to drink. You flatter and en- 
courage him whenever he is bent on what is 
wrong and dangerous. You—you will be his 
ruin!” 

‘* Be quiet, vixen!” shouted Murphy. ‘ Keep 
a civil tongue in your head. You won't! Then 
just you walk out of this room, and take my word 
for it that it is the last time you ever see the in- 
side of it.” 

“*T will not stir!” cried she, defiantly. Rob- 
ert knew her now; her face—generally resolute 
and scornful, as at present, but sometimes soft 
se pleading—was on half the pictures on the 
wall, 

‘Then I will put you out,” said Murphy, 
sternly. He advanced toward her, holding out 
his huge hand menacingly. The expression of 
his face was so grim and fierce that she quailed 
before it. 

‘Oh, Frank! oh, Frank!” exclaimed she, 
with a passionate cry, ‘‘ why, why are you not 
here to strike him dead ?” 

The huge hand was almost on her wrist, and 
she, like some graceful animal fascinated by beast 
or reptile, standing motionless, save for the trem- 
bling of her limbs, before him, when Robert sud- 
denly bounded between them, and whirling her 
light form toward one of the mailed sentinels of 
the apartment, snatched out his sword from its 
tusty scabbard, and brandished it in Murphy’s 
face. ‘*I am not Mr. Frank, miss,” cried he, 
assuringly, ‘‘ but I will strike him dead if he 
lays a finger on you; and let me tell him that 
if his master is the man I take him for, he will 
have an account to settle with him for threaten- 
ing a young lady under his own roof—like you.” 

‘*A young lady!” echoed Murphy, contempt- 
uously, the allusion to his master doubtless 
checking the impulse he had at first entertained 
to rush in upon the lad, at all risks, and take sum- 
mary vengeance on him for his interference. ‘‘A 
pretty sort of a young lady, truly, though scarce- 
ly worth your fighting for, if you knew all. And 
if it comes to telling, suppose Z were to tell the 
masther that the last time I saw Miss Mary she 
was cuddled up in your arms, like that. Come, 
there is no need for tale-bearing, nor for quar- 
reling neither.” It was evident that Mr. Mur- 
phy very much repented of what he had done, or 
had threatened to do, and that he feared the 
consequences of it. His tones, though gruff, 
were conciliatory ; and his manner, like that of 
a bear asking for buns on the top of a pole, was 
embarrassed, but propitiatory. 

‘*T am not more given to tale-bearing than 
yourself,” said Robert, who had dropped his fair 
burden, not without a modest blush, at the oth- 
er’s innuendo; ‘‘nor do I seek a quarrel. But 
I won't stand by and see a woman ill-treated by 
any man; and she shall stay here as long as she 
likes, unless Mr. Frank gives orders to the con- 
trary.” 

‘* She may stay, and you may stay, for all I 
care,” replied Murphy, carelessly; ‘‘ but I have 
business elsewhere.” With that he left the room 
and passed down stairs as far as the front-door, 
but did not cross the threshold. His business 
was twofold—to see that Chesney did not leave 
the house without him, and that his master did 
not enter it while Miss Mary remained within. 

In the mean time Robert began to feel a little 
awkward. When a knight-errant of the good 
old times had preserved an innocent damsel from 
a giant, he made no more ado about putting her 
behind him on his horse’s crupper, as his own 
lawful prize, than if she were a sack of corn. 
But this chivalrous lad had no horse; and his 
affections, as we are aware, were already be- 
spoken by another young person. 

‘*T am very, very much obliged to you,” said 
Miss Mary, forcing a smile, and holding out a 
pretty little hand. ‘‘I hope I may not be the 
cause of making that hateful man your enemy.” 

**Don’t you trouble yourself about me,” re- 
turned he, good-naturedly; ‘‘the only thing 
that gives me sorrow is to see you so cast down 
and sad. As for that fellow, Murphy, he was no 
friend of mine before.” 

‘* And yet you dared to anger him,” said she, 
gratefully, ‘‘to save me from insult—me, whom 
he would have you believe was a worthless, 
wicked girl! But though I am no young lady, 
as you called me, I am not that, indeed, Sir.” 

Robert knew that he was getting very red in- 
deed. He was burning to express his conviction 
that Miss Mary was every thing that she ought 
to be, but he couldn’t get out a word. 

‘* The fact is,” continued his companion, frank- 
ly, ‘‘I’m a model.” 

“* Indeed!” said Robert, simply, endeavoring 
not to appear surprised at this announcement, 
which, nevertheless, was a little unexpected. 
He had heard of a model of propriety, but he 
had never before seen one, and the reality fell 
short of his ideal. 

**Oh yes; I’m there, and there, and there,” 
she said, pointing to various pictures, in which 
her lively features had been reproduced with 








Where is ! 








more or less of success. ‘‘ There was a time 
when Mr. Frank was never tired of painting me ; 
but all that’s over now, it seems.” 

_ She sighed so pitifully that Robert would have 
given all he had to have been able to say a word 
of comfort; but he had none to give. Simple as 
he was, he guessed that the relation between his 
master and this fair young creature had been a 
tender one, and was now broken off forever. 
‘*Ts Mr. Frank a painter, then ?” inquired he. 

‘*Yes; an amateur one, at least. What! did 

ou not know that? You can not, then, have 

nown him long.” 

‘*T met him for the first time’—he was about 
to say, ‘‘the night before last,” but he stopped 
himself; that might be saying too much, perhaps. 
This girl could scarcely be in Mr. Kavanagh's 
confidence, when she did not even know him by 
his real name, but called him Wilson. ‘I met 
him for the first time quite lately.” 

“* And yet you must be intimate with him, to 
be admitted here,” said she. 

‘*T have been taken into his service, miss, and 
am going ab—” 

**Going abroad with him, you were about to 
say,” said the girl, quickly. ‘‘ His letter told me 
truth, then!” She was silent for a little; then 
sinking her voice to a tone of deep feeling, went 
on, as though unconscious of her companion's 
presence: ‘* Well, well! Ihave no right to hin- 
der him; no claim, alas! to accompany him. 
He would have said ‘ Good-by’ with his own lips, 
I know, if he could have trusted himself to do so.” 

‘*He wished to spare you pain,” suggested 
Robert, sympathizingly. 

**Ah, I see; he has wound himself into your 
heart already,” replied she, sadly. ‘‘ Beware of 
him! Don’t think I speak it in bitterness, and 
because he has deserted me; but take warning 
from one who knows him well, and loves him 
still, and whom it grieves to give it. Frank Wil- 
son wears as kind a heart as yours; he has been 
kind to me—most kind—and treats me now as 
kindly as I deserve. But he is not himself at all 
times. Beware of him when his brow clouds, 
and his words flow free and fast; beware of him 
when the drink is in him, and Murphy is at his 
ear. He is mixed up with dangerous schemes; 
I know not what they are, but those who work 
them with him are low and villainous men, un- 
like himself—unlike, I trust, what you will ever 
be. I would go with him to-morrow to the end 
of the earth, if he would have me with him; 
but though I am blind upon my own account, [ 
can see on yours. Again I say, beware of him. 
Good-by, boy; and a thousand thanks.” She 
held her hand out for the second time, which he 
took and pressed. Then giving one last look 
around the familiar walls, as though to bid them 
farewell, she left the room, and ran down stairs. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 








GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
SELECTED FROM “ADAM BEDE.” 


UR dead are never dead to us until we have 

forgotten them: they can be injured by us, 

they can be wounded; they know all our peni- 

tence, all our aching sense that their place is 

empty, all the kisses we bestow on the smallest 
relic of their presence. 





There is a strength of self-possession which is 
the sign that the last hope has departed. De- 
spair no more leans on others than perfect con- 
tentment, and in despair pride ceases to be 
counteracted by the sense of dependence. 





When our indignation is borne in submissive 
silence, we are apt to feel twinges of doubt after- 
ward as to our own generosity, if not justice; 
how much more when the object of our anger 
has gone into everlasting silence, and we have 
seen his face for the last time in the meekness 
of death! 





What we thought the oldest truth becomes 
the most startling to us in the week when we 
have looked on the dead face of one who has 
made a part of our own lives. For when men 
want to impress us with the effect of a new and 
wonderfully vivid light, do they not let it fall on 
the most familiar objects, that we may measure 
its intensity by remembering the former dim- 
ness ? 





There are faces which nature charges with a 
meaning and pathos not belonging to the single 
human soul that flutters beneath them, but speak- 
ing the joys and sorrows of foregone generations 
—eyes that tell of deep love which doubtless has 
been and is somewhere, but not paired with these 
eyes—perhaps paired with pale eyes that can say 
nothing ; just as a national language may be in- 
stinct with poetry unfelt by the lips that use it. 


Nature has her language, and she is not un- 
veracious; but we don’t know all the intricacies 
of her syntax just yet, and in a hasty reading we 
may happen to extract the very opposite of her 
real meaning. 





If it be true that Nature at certain moments 
seems charged with a presentiment of one indi- 
vidual lot, must it not also be true that she seems 
unmindful, unconscious of another? For there 
is no hour that has not its births of gladness and 
despair, no morning brightness that does not 
bring new sickness to desolation as well as new 
forces to genius and love. ‘There are so many 
of us, and our lots are so different: what won- 
der that Nature’s mood is often in harsh contrast 
with the great crisis of our lives? Weare chil- 
dren of a large family, and must learn, as such 
children do, not to expect that our hurts will be 
made much of—to be content with little nurture 
and caressing, and help each other the more. 
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Black Tulle and Lace Fichu. 


Tats fichu is made of figured black tulle, and is trimmed with 
gathered lace two: inches and seven-eighths wide. A bow of 
red gros grain ribbon'two inches and a quarter wide is set on 

the front. The fichu ‘is’ laid in pleats in front’ and in the 

middle of the back. 


Collars in Tulle Embroidery.—Imitation 
of Lace.—Figs. 1-6. 


Tues collars are worked on fine Brussels tulle 
with fine thread. The’ enlarged details, Figs. 2 
and 5, show the manner of working.’ Run the 
outlines of the design figures several times, as 
shown by the illustration, and overcast them 
closely. Fill the inside of the flowers and 
leaves partly with button-hole stitches 

and partly with small knots, and fill 

the centre with bars and wheels, un- 

derneath which the tulle is cut 

away. After finishing the em- 

broidery, border the corners 

» andneck of the collars (Figs. 

ae 6=3 and 6) with narrow point 


Fig. 1.—Cotztar in Totty EmBrormery. 
Inntation or Lace.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


lace braid and a woven picot border 
as shown by the illustration, and set 
them on a binding of Swiss muslin or 
batiste. 


Plaited Straw, Basket with 
Embroidery. 

Tuts basket is made of fine yellow 
plaited straw, and consists of open- 
work and close strips; the latter are 
covered each with an embroidery bor- 
der. This border is made of a strip 
of cherry-colored silk three-quarters 
of an inch wide, arranged over anin- § 
terlining of stiff linen half an inch 
wide, and ornamented in point Russe 
embroidery with maize and black silk. 
This strip is set on a strip of silk sev- 
en-eighths of an inch wide, which is 


Fig. 2.—Detait or Cotiar, 
Fia. fringed out on both sides a quarter of 
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Fig. 3.—Section oF Cotzar, Fic. 1. gpg 


an inch wide in such a manner that the fringe projects. The ends 
of the basket are trimmed with silk rosettes ornamented in point 
Russe, as shown by the illustration. A ruche of red silk ribbon 
seven-eighths of an inch wide, set on the upper edge, a bag of 
silk of the same color, and a handle of straw plaiting, simu- 4 
lating cord, complete "the basket. 


Border in Chain Stitch noe ogee for 
iture, Covers, ns, € 

Tus border is worked on light gray rod or 
woolen reps with split zephyr worsted or saddler’s 
silk in different shades of one color, or else in 
various bright colors, entirely in chain stitch. 
The border may also be worked with the cro- 
chet-needle in tambour-work, or else with 
the sewing-machine in cord stitch. 


Fan with Tulle and Lace Cover. 
Application Embroidery. 
Figs. 1-3. 


See illustrations on page 105. 
Tue frame of this 
fanisoffinelycarved 4 
ivory. The upper -4y 


Fig. 4.—Coiiar 1n ToLLeE EmMBRorpery. 
Imitation or Lace.—[See Figs. 5 and 6.} 


part is covered with two bias strips of 
white satin seven-eighths of aninchand 
an inch and three-quarters wide, and 
with a strip of tulle two inches wide, as 
shown by the illustration ; the strip of 
tulle overlaps the satin strips a quarter 
of an inch at each side, and is trimmed 
through the middle with an applica- 
tion lace border, a full-sized section 
of which is shown by Fig. 2. Work 


4 the border with fine Swiss muslin or 
m nansook, woven picot braid, and a 
am) thread of coarse twisted cotton, ac- 
) cording to the design drawn on linen 
%y or paper, letting the stitches show as 


et Straw Basket WITH 
EMBROIDERY. 
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little as possible. Fig. 3 shows an- 
other design for such a border. In- 
stead of this, the design figures of 
lace insertion may be cut out of the 
foundation and used as an application 
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border. Cover the upper and 

under edge of the satin strips 

with a row of white lace, each 

seven-eighths of an inch wide, 

as shown by Fig. 1. White silk 

ag and tassels complete the 
n. 


Ornamental Hair-Pins 

and Diadem, Figs. 1-3. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—OrNAMENT- 
AL Harr-Prins. These hair- 
pins are of tortoise-shell. The 
heads, which simulate Margue- 
rites, consist of twelve chased 
leaves, partly of gilt and partly 
of oxidized metal, in Fig. 1, 
and of eight leaves of gilt met- 
al, chased in the middle of the 
leaves and smooth on the outer 
edges, in Fig. 2. 

Fig. 3.—D1apEM FOR THE 
Harr. This diadem consists 
of a curved band of tortoise- 
shell thirteen inches and a quar- 
ter long and three-quarters of 
an inch wide, on which is fast- 
ened a curved bar of gilt metal 
wound with a narrow strip sim- 
ulating a ribbon, as shown by 
the illustration. The 
ribbon strip, which 
forms a bow in the 
middle of the diadem, 
is of gilt metal with 
fine chasing. 


Swiss Muslin, 
Needle-work, and 
Lace Fichu, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tars fichu is made 
of plain white Swiss 
muslin, and is trim- 
med with a needle- 
work border an inch 
and a quarter wide, 
white lace an inch and 
three-eighths wide 
and an inch and sey- 
en-eighths wide, gray 
gros grain ribbon two 
inches and a quarter 
wide, and pale green 
gros grain ribbon of 
the same width. 


Low-necked 
Swiss Muslin 
Pleated Waist. 

‘ Tus waist is made 
of pleated white Swiss 


muslin, and is trimmed with embroidery figures, lace three- 
quarters of an inch wide, and light blue gros grain ribbon an 


inch and three-quarters wide. 





Fig. 1.—ORNAMENTAL 
Harr-Pin. 





Fig. 2.—Swiss Mustin, NEEDLE-work, 
AND Lace Ficuu.—Back. 


Crochet Tidy. 


Tuts tidy may be worked with fine or coarse twisted crochet 
cotton, or else with fine knitting cotton, according to the size 
desired. The original is worked with crochet cotton, No. 120. 
In this size the tidy is suitable for trimming toilette cushions, 
It is worked in six separate parts. Begin with 
the larger rosettes of each part, which are also worked sepa- 
rately, as follows: Make a foundation of 18 ch. (chain stitch), 
close the last 10 of these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and 


for mats, etc. 


Fig. 3.—APPLICATION BorDER FoR Fan. 


work 11 se. (single crochet) on the ring; then work 1 sc. 
crochet) on the following of the 8 free ch., 2 de. on the next, 2 stc. (short treble crochet) 
on each of the following 4 ch., and 1 stc. on the last of these ch., * t. (turn the work), 
5 ch. and 1 sl. on the first of these; five times alternately 2 sc. on the next 2 stc. (insert- 
ing the needle in the front veins), 1 p. (picot—that is, 4 ch. and I sl. on 
the last sc.; in doing this insert the needle in the horizontal and at the 
same time in the front vertical vein of the sc.), then 8 sc. on the following 
3 st., and 1 sc. on the next sc. of the ring (passing the needle through both 
upper veins of the sc.). This completes the first of the 12 leaflets in the 
Then t., 1 sc. on the next sc., 1 sde. on the follow- 
ing sde. of the preceding leaflet (always pass- 
ing the needle through the free veins back of 
the row of picots), 2 dc. on the 
next st., 2 ste. on each of the fol- 
lowing 4 st., and 1 
ste. on the next st. ; 
repeat from *. Aft- 
er finishing the last 
leaflet crochet the 


rosette, 









on the next, 1 sdc. (short double 


Fig. 1.—Fan wit Tonite anp Lace Cover.—APppPLicaTION EMBROIDERY. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 





Low-NECKED Swiss Musuin Pieatep Waist. 

































































































settes, each of which counts 

only six leaflets, as follows: 

Make a foundation of 10 ch., 

close the last 5 of these in a 
ring with 1 sl., and work 5 se. 

on the ring; then work 2 se. 

on the next, 2 sde. on the fol- 

lowing of the 5 free ch., 2 de. 

on each of the next 3 ch.; 

* t., 5 ch. and 1 sl. on the 

first of these ; three times al- 

ternately 2 sc. on the next 2 

st. (always inserting the nee- 

dle in the front veins), 1 p., 

then 4 sc. on the following 4 

st., and 1 sc. on the next sc. 

of the ring (inserting the nee- 
dle in both upper veins). This 

forms the first of the 6 leaf- 
lets, T., 2 sc. on the next 
st., 2 sde. on the following st. 

of the finished leaflet (always 
inserting the needle in the 
free veins behind the row of 

picots), 2 de. on each of the 
next 3 st., and repeat from +, 

always going forward. In 
working the last leaflet, in- 
stead of working the first 5 
ch. at the point after turning, 

join the small rosette with one 
of the larger rosettes, 

working at the rela- 
tive point one picot 
scallop as follows: 2 
ch., 1 p., 2 ch., drop 
the st. from the nee- 
dle, insert the needle 
in the 5 ch. at the 
point of a leaflet in 
the larger rosette, and 
draw through the 
dropped st., 1 ch., 1 
p., 2 ch., 1 sl. on the 
first of the 2 ch. at the 
beginning of the p. 
scallop. Finally, cro- 
chet the sixth leaflet, 
together with the first, 
as in working the 
larger rosette. Now 
work the edge of al- 
ways onelargeand one 
small rosette in con- 
nection with the sur- 
rounding p. scallops, 
in five rounds, as fol- 
lows: Beginning at 
the point of the edge 
turned toward the 
centre crochet the Ist 
round.—9 ch., 1 p. 
(each p. hereafter con- 
sists of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these), 
8 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the second of 
the 8 ch., 2 ch., 1 p., 5 ch., 1 p., 5 ch., 
1 p., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the fourth of the 5 ch. before the last 
(always work the sc. on the lower vein of the correspond- 
ing ch.), 4 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., fasten to the point of a leaflet 
in the smaller rosette as shown by the illustration (to do 
this drop the st. from the needle, insert the needle in the 
corresponding st., and draw through the dropped st. from 
the under toward the upper side), 1 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 se. 
on the second of the 4 ch., 3 ch., 1 p., 5 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 
1 se. on the middle of the 3 ch., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the second 
of those 5 ch. in the fourth of which 1 se. has already been 


Fig. 2.—ORNAMENTAL 
Hatr-Pin. 





Fig. 1.—Swiss 
Mus.in, NEEDLE- 
WORK, AND Lace 
Ficuvu.—FRont. 





Fig. 2.—APppiicaTIon BorpEr For Fav. 


worked, 2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the same ch. on which the first sc. of this round was 
worked, 1 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 sl. on the ch. before the last of the first 9 ch. in this round. 
Now work 8 ch., fasten to the next free p. scallop to the right, 11 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., fasten to 
the nearest point of a leaflet of the smaller rosette (in doing this hold the work so that the 
rosettes are turned upward during the whole round), 1 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 sc. 
on the ch. before the last of the 11 ch., 15 ch., 1 p., 5ch., 1 p., 2 ch., fasten 
to the next point of a leaflet of the rosette, 1 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the 
fourth of the 5 ch., 5 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., fasten to the next free point of a leaf 
on the larger rosette, 1 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the last 5 ch., 
2 ch., 1 sc. on the second of the 5 ch. before the last, 1 ch., 
1 p., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the ch. before the last of 
the 15 ch., 11 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., fasten to the 
next point of a leaf of the rosette, 
1 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 se. on the ch. 
before the last of the 11 ch., 13 
ch., 1 p., 2 ch., fasten 
to the next point of a 
leaf, 1 ch.,1 p., 2 ch., 
1 sc. on the ch. before 
the last of the 13 ch., 






























corresponding veins 
of the stitches, to- 
gether with the 8 
foundation st. of the 
first leaflet, by means of sl. 
from the wrong side. Hav- 
ing worked six such ro- 
settes, work six smaller ro- 























* 12 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 
fasten to the next 
point of a leaflet, 1 
ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 se. 
on the ch. before the last of 
the 12 ch., and repeat five 
times from + ; 13 ch., 1 p., 
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peters 


on the middle of the 8 sc. 
round, af 
alternately 1 ch., 1 dec. 
et.; in the middle of the round, 
rosette, wi twelve times; to do this pass 
the round with the ch. be- 
bars. This 





8c. on following stc., th 
remaining st. in the receding round ; finally, work 
1 sc. on the in the third round on which the sl. was 
d. Sth round.—Work 


the 
the 
+8 ch., 1 dc. on the third following st., 1 p., 
third st. repeat three times from +; 

the third st. Work one join- 


the 11 ch.,2¢ 
the third st. of 3 
-» 2 ch. 


on the third st. of the peeceting round, 8 ch., 1 dc. on 
the third st. One joining bar of 11 ch., 1 p., in work- 
ing which fasten to the middle p. of the wee | 
bar, 9 ch., 1 sc. on the fifth of these, 2 ch., 1 p., 5 ch., 

.,2 ch. 1 sc.on the fifth of the 11 ch.,$ ch., 1 ec. on 
Pure third of the 11 ch.,9 ch.,1 ec. on the dc.” Then 8 
ch., 1 sc. on the third st. of the preceding round, 3 ch. 
1 de. on the third st. One joining bar of 11 ch., t., 1 
dc. on the middle of the 5 ch. of the preceding dc., 11 
ch., pass over the last two of these, 1 sc. on the next 
ch., 1 sdc. and 1 de. on the following 2 ch., three times 
1 ch. and 1 de. on the second following ch., 1 ch., 2 
dc. separated by 1 ch. on the following 2 ch.; 
times 1 ch. and 1 dc. on the second ch., 1 sdc. and 1 sc. 

3 t., 1 sc. on each st. of the pre- 

cedin; sertiug the needle in the back 
vein 


», 8 ch., pi 
’ 

Pro third 
the joinin, 
the p 

8 ch. 


sette similar to that before d bed, in doing which 
fasten the six sections of the tidy together with the 
pointa, as shown by the illustration. Besides this, 
work on the outer edge of the tidy between every two 
sections one long joining bar in two rounds, as fol- 
lows: Make a foundation of 65 ch., fasten to the fifth 
free p. scallop (counting from the last joining bar) at 
the Aight side of one section, then work on the lower 
veins of the foundation st. the ist round, 4 sl. on the 
next 4 st., then 8 ch,, 1 dc. on the third st., fasten to 
the next p. scallop of this section, 3 ch., pass over 2 st., 
8 al. on the next 3 st., 3 ch., 1 dc. on the third st., 1 p., 
8 ch., fasten to the following p. scallop of this section, 
2 ch.,1 sc. on the first of the 8 ch.,1 p.,1 sc. on the 
dc., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the third st. ; 3 ch., 1 dc. on the third 
st.,1 6 ch., fasten to the next p. scallop of this sec- 

h., 1 sc. on the fourth of the 6 ch., 2ch., 1 sc. 


order; finally, work 1 ch. Then work on the other 
side of the foundation st., thus inserting the needle in 
the upper veins, the 2d round.—On each st. work 1 sc. 
Then fasten the thread. Now work all around the 
outer edge of the tidy two rounds of dc., ch., and p. ; 
the manner of working these rounds is plainly shown 
by the illustration. 


Point Lace and Crochet Borders, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 105. 


Turse borders are suitable for trimming covers, pil- 
lew-cases, etc. ; each border is completed by a second 
half worked in a similar manner, in which the corner 
is formed in the opposite direction, however, and the 
parts fastened together by the picots on the outer 


edges. 
for the border ™* take open-work point lace 


braid, and crochet with twisted cotton, No. 100, first, 
on one side of the braid two rounds, as follows: 1st 
round.—* 8 sc. (single crochet) on the edge of the 
braid, 6 ch. (chain stitch), with these pass over an in- 
terval of a quarter of an inch, and work 5 stc. (short 
treble crochet) on the edge of the braid, as shown by 
the illustration, which should not be worked off sep- 
arately, however, but together, drawing the thread 
through once, 6 ch., pass Over an interval of a quarter 
of on inch and repeat from x. Work the corner in 
this, as well as in the followin rounds, as shown by 
the illustration. 2d round.—Always alternately 1 dc. 
(double — 1 ch., pass over 1 st. (stitch) of the 
P ing round with each ch. Then crochet on the 
other side of the braid the following round: Observ- 
ing the illustration, work on each point of the braid 6 
ac., between every 2 sc. 1 p. (ost, that is, 5 ch. and 1 
sc. on the first of these), in the hollow between every 
two points work 8 ch. 
The border Fig. 2 is also worked with twisted cotton, 
No. 100, working on one side of a ch. foundation of the 
uisite length, three rounds, as follows: ist round.— 
Pet ec. on the next 11 st., 1 p. (consisting, in this 
round, always of 3 ch. and 1 sc. on the last ac.), 3 sc. 
on the following 8 st.,1 p.; repeat from *, and work 
the corner in this, as well as in the following rounds, as 
shown by the illustration. 9d round.—»x 3 tc. (treble 
crochet), which are pot worked off separately, but to- 
ether, drawing the thread through once, on the mid- 
e of the next 11 ec. in the preceding round; this 
forms one leaflet; work three more such leaflets, sep- 
arated each by 7 ch. on the same sc., 5 ch., and repeat 





from *. 8d round.—* Twice 4 sc.,1 p., then 4 8c. 01 
the next scallop of 7 ch. (the p. of this ronnd sombiet 
ree times 8 sc., 1 p., then 8 
1p., then 4 
oe ee 
orking the firet p. after 
After finishing 
the foundati 
et. one round of open-work double crochet, observi 
the illustration. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


T= history of the Signal Service shows that 
it may be relied upon to give timely warn- 
ing of heavy storms of snow or rain, of the 
coming sweep of t tidal air waves, whether 
warm or cold, of violent winds, of nipping frosts, 
and of the numerous atmospheric changes which 
never cease to seem mysteriously sudden. A 
knowledge of the daily “‘ probabilities’’ is a mat- 
ter of much interest and convenience to all our 
citizens, especially those engaged in commercial 
and agricultural pursuits. But there are numer- 
ous agricultural districts remote from the great 
centres which, for want of a daily local press, or 
from some other cause, are not seasonably reach- 
ed by the weather warnings which each morning 
meet the eye in the daily newspapers of large 
cities. An arrangement has been made recently 
between the Chief Signal Officer and the Post- 
master-Gereral whereby farmers and fruit-grow- 
ers in inland sections of the country may be ap- 
prised of coming frosts and storms. It is pro- 
posed to divide the country into districts of 
about 200 miles in diameter, each district hav- 
ing a distributing centre which is in communi- 
cation with the Weather Bureau. From these 
centres two copies of the weather report will be 
mailed every day to all post-offices which can be 
reached by rail or mail-coach before six o’clock 
at night. Each postmaster receiving these re- 
ports is desired to put one copy in a convenient 
and conspicuous part of the office, where it can 
be easily read by the public. The other copy 
may be used in any manner thought advisable 
by the postmaster. As every village post-office 
is a general rendezvous when the daily mail ar- 
rives, the ‘‘ probabilities’? will be verbally re- 
ported far and wide, and farmers will be able to 
plan their work and take care of their growing 
crops advantageously and intelligently. 


The annual report of Professor Spencer F. 
Baird, United States Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries, contains a most interesting account 
of his operations during the past year in restock- 
ing our great lakes and rivers with food fish. 
This is a matter to which Professor Baird has 
devoted much attention forseveral years; and 
when last summer an appropriation of $15,000 
was made by Congress for replacing in our 
lakes and rivers the fish which bad become ex- 
tinct from lack of protection, the expenditure 
of the money was placed in his charge. The re- 
sult has been most satisfactory to all who can 
realize the benefit which intelligent skill can 
confer - 9 the community. Itis believed that 
shad and salmon will soon abound in many wa- 
ters in our country suited to their habits; and 
it is even — to stock the Great Salt Lake 
with shad, salmon, oysters, etc. Time is, of 
course, necessary to prove the full value of 
these operations, but there is no doubt of great 
success. 


One of the most marked characteristics of 
Lord Lytton, whose death occurred in London 
on January 18, was his reverence for his moth- 
er. He often remarked that he owed to her 
all his love for literature, and it was in the 
room long occupied by his mother in the an- 
cient family seat in Hertfordshire that most 
of his literary work was done. He was the 
author of more than a score of novels, which 
have been read by millions with interest and 
profit. He contributed to poetical, political, 
and historic literature, and some of his dramatic 
writings, as Lady of Lyons, Richelieu, and 
Money, have an established reputation. Lord 
Lytton also held a high position as an English 
statesman, and was considered one of the most 
finished orators of his day. 


The splendid Shakspearean library of Edwin 
Forrest has fallen a victim to the insatiable 
‘fire fiend.”’ 


Those who help themselves are deserving of 
all encouragement and commendation. he 
students in painting at the National Academy 
of Design, feeling their lack of needful facilities, 
and oe the services of a teacher, have not 
only appealed to wealthy patrons of art for a 
fund to found a permanent school, but have 
themselves prepared an album for sale. This 
album contains a selection of their best draw- 
ings from the antique, reproduced in photog- 
raphy, and will prove a valuable addition to the 
art lover’s collection. 


A flourishing church and Sabbath-school have 
been established on San Juan Island. San Juan 
has nearly 350 inhabitants and 65 farms, Orcas 
Island has 165 inhabitants and 40 farms, Lopez 
Island has 185 inhabitants and 25 farms, and a 
few inhabitants on the smaller islands. 


Skill in numbers sometimes brings a fortune, 
as seems to have been the case with Benjamin 
D. Emerson, one of the compilers of a series of 
school arithmetics. He recently died at Jamaica 
Plains, Massachusetts, leaving about $250,000, of 
which $100,000 goes to Dartmouth College. 


“Prince Bill” is the popular title of an heir 
to the Hawaiian crown who has appeared, and 
stands a fair chance of being raised to the vacant 
throne. 


The suspension railroad bridge at Niagara 
Falls has been in use about twenty years; but 
the cables are still perfect in every respect, and 
ee wires are as bright and good as when first 
aid. 


Here is a story of 1811, told by a New En- 
gland newspaper. In the year mentioned a mis- 
chievous boy in a Vermont town made a kite, 
and attached a lantern to it, in which he put a 
candle, and arranged it so that when the candle 
had burned out if would explode some powder 
which was in the bottom of the lantern. He 
kept the secret entirely to himself, and waited 





for a suitable night in which to raise his kite. 
The boy got his kite into the air without bein 
discovered, for it was so dark that nothing bu 
the colored lantern was visible. It went dan- 
cing about in the air wildly, attracting much no- 
tice, and was looked upon by ignorant people 
as some supernatural omen. The evil spirit, as 
many supposed + Waa bobbing around for 
about twenty minutes, and then exploded, blow- 
ing the lantern to pieces. Next morning all was 
wonder and excitement, and this lad, who had 
carefully taken in his kite and hidden it after the 
explosion, without ogy, Cty out, had his own 
fun out of the matter. e bewildered villagers 
never had any explanation of the mystery until 
some sixty years afterward, when the boy, then 
an old gen leman, revealed the secret by pub- 
lishing the story in a newspaper. 


Lord Lytton was the youngest son of General 
William Earle Bulwer, of Heydon Hall. In 1844, 
having succeeded to the estate of his mother, he 
added her family surname ae) to his own, 
making it Bulwer-Lytton. He was created a 
baronet in 18388, and in 1866 was raised to the 

eerage as Lord Lytton. His son, the present 
Baroe Edward Robert Bulwer-Lytton, better 
known by the nom de plume of ‘‘ Owen Meredith,” 
has succeeded to his title and estates. 


What an argument against the free sale of in- 
oe is the recent death in Brook- 
lyn of a boy sixteen years old! One morning 

e lad entered a liquor saloon and drank whis- 
ky until he became unconscious, and was carried 
home by two of his young companions. He died 
in a few minutes from the effects of the whisky. 
Such a text as this needs no sermon. 


It has just been discovered that whales are 
very liable to rheumatism: therefore it is in- 
ferred that hydropathy can not be efficacious in 
that disease. 


‘* Defective flues’ are forced to bear the blame 
of half our fires. If we should say these fires 
were caused by defective architects, builders, 
masons, and others who work badly, we should 
be nearer the origin of the difficulty. Flues have 
no right to be “ defective’ s0 commonly and per- 
sistently. 


Acurious story is reported from the neighbor- 
hood of Troy, New York. One Mr. Dunlop, 
who recently died, many years ago broke off a 
marriage engagement with a lady who is still 
living. In his will the following paragraph oc- 
curs : 


“Many 2 ag since, before my acquaintance with 
the late Mrs. Dunlop, I was engaged to Miss A——, 
which engagement, for certain reasons, was broken 
off by me. I have not seen her for over thirty years, 
but know that she is still alive, and now, for artial 
Sp ge for the wrong committed, and should she 
still live at the time of my death and will receive it, I 
direct my executors to pay her in three installmen' 
within twelve months, the sum of $10,000; should 
she refuse to receive it, the amount to revert to my 
daughter Jessie.” 


It is stated that the lady has accepted the 
money. 





PRACTICAL HINTS TO HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 
By CATHARINE E. BEECHER. 


ON THE CARE OF MEATS. 


Be and mutton are improved by keeping as 

long as they remain sweet. If meat begins 
to taint, wash it and rub it with powdered char- 
coal, and it often removes the taint. Sometimes 
rubbing with salt will cure it. 

Corn-fed pork is best. Pork made by still- 
house slops is almost poisonous, and hogs that 
live on offal never furnish healthful food. If 
hogs are properly fed, the pork is not unhealthful. 

Measly pork has kernels in it, and is un- 
healthful. 

A thick skin shows that the pork is old, and 
that it requires more time to boil. 

If your pork is very salt, soak it some hours. 

Take all the kernels out that you will find in 
the round, and thick end of the flank of beef, and 
in the fat, and fill the holes with salt. This will 
preserve it longer. 

Salt your meat, in summer, as soon as you re- 
ceive it. 

A pound and a half of salt rubbed into twenty- 
five pounds of beef will corn it so as to last sev- 
eral days in ordinary warm weather; or put it 
in strong brine. 

Do not let pork freeze, if you intend to salt it. 

Too much saltpetre spoils beef, and many say 
saleratus is better. 

In winter, meat is kept finely if well packed 
in snow, without salting, but some say it lessens 
the sweetness. 

DIRECTIONS FOR OUTTING UP A er my the hog 

h the spine, take off each half of the head be- 
hind the ear, then take off a piece in front of the 


— for 
ies around 


e lean meat, except what belongs to 
ler and the ham. en take off the ham and 
the should it to be used for 

, which is the loose piece, directly in front of the 
ham. Next cut off a narrow strip from the spring, or 
belly, for sansage meat. Do not cut up the remainder 
which is clear pork, for — for if cut small it will 
swim. Layastone on tok it under thebrine. Take 
off the cheek, or jowl, of the head for smoking with 
the ham; and use the upper for boiling, baking, 
or head-cheese. The feet are boiled and then fried, or 
used for jelly. It is most economical to try up the 
thin, flabby pieces for lard to cook with. The leaf fat 
try by itself, for the nicest cooking. Clean all the in- 
testines of the fat for lard. That which does not read- 
ily separate from the — intestines use for soa) 
grease. Of the insides, the liver, hi sweet-b 
and kidneys are sometimes used for bro or frying. 
The smaller intestines are used for sausage cases. 
salting down, leave out the bloody and lean portions, 
and use them for aanee. 

To try out Larp.—Take what is called the leaf, 
and take off all the skin, cut it into pieces an inch 
square, | it into a clean pot over a elow fire, with a 
tea-cupiful of water, and try it till the scraps look a 
reddish-brown, taking great care not to iet it burn, 
which Lage spoil the whole. Then strain it thro’ 

n 
tee ae t the large ), and the flabby pi: of 
‘not the ones), 6 pieces 
pork not 3 for salting, try these in the same way, and 
set the fat thus obtained where it will freeze, and by 








spring the strong taste will be gone, and then it can 
be nd for -§ The tea-cuptul of water prevents 
burning while > 

ONS FOR SALTING DOWN Pork.—Allow a 


sali 
Bon ue thus till the barrel is full. 7; ne 

much rane mokte as the barrel will ve. Keep 
coarse salt between ees, so that the brine can 
circulate. When a white scum or bloody -looking 
top, scald the brine and add more 
and lean pieces for sausages. 
g' ble, the rind next the barrel; 
and let it be always kept under the brine. Some use 

a stone for this purpose. In salting down a new su’ 
ply, take the old brine, boil it down and remove all the 
scum, and then use it to pour over the pork. The pork 

in six weeks after salting. 


_— 


they look transparent and very thin. 

Sausacr Mgat.—Take one-third fat and two-thirds 
lean Fey and chop it, and then to every twelve 
pounds of meat add twelve large even spoonfuls of 
ee age salt, nine of sifted , and six of sifted 

lack pepper. Some like a little summer-savory. 
Keep it in a cool and lace. 

Boroena Savsacrs.—Take equal portions of be ovo 
pork, and ham, chop them fine, season with sw 

erbs and pepper, put them in cases, boil them till 
tender, and then dry them. 

Anotuer Reorrz ror Savsace Meat.—To twenty- 
five pounds of chopped meat, which should be one- 
fat and two-thirds lean, put twenty spoonfuls of 
sage, twenty-five of salt, ten of pepper, and four of 
summer-savory. : 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorREsPonpDeEnT. | 


The Prince in Danger.—Speculating for the Fall (in 
Dynasties).—From Arnold to Hayman. 
Ege te you may like to know that your 

late Thanksgiving-day has been the cause of 
no less than three columns and a leading article 
in the Times newspaper. By these we learn that 
you are thankfal, if not for nothing, at least for 
very small mercies, in your much-belauded “‘ free 
institutions ;” that you have more murders, more 
outrages, more robberies and swindles without 
punishment, and more accidents without re- 
dress, than any other civilized nation ; and that, 
like the young gentleman who knew the laws of 
gravity, but did not obey them, you have good 
laws, but do not observe them. Finally, the 
Times sums up by denying the superiority of 
American institutions. This, tomy mind, is also 
significant, and looks a little as though it were 
directed against some growing opinions to the 
contrary effect. One fact which, small as it 
seems, will, I doubt not, make such grow, is that 
the Prince of Wales has joined the Turf Club, 
and will, it is announced, in future keep a stud 
and run race-horses under his own name, which, 
it is whispered, he has long done under that of 
another. ‘‘ Those whom the gods wish to de- 
stroy they first make mad,” is a sentence which 
in this case may be applied to our heir-apparent. 
It is absolutely certain that he will lose his money, 
and almost as certain that, knowing how he lost 
it, the nation will never pay his debts. 

The Tory party in this country, from the days 
of the John Bull, in which Theodore Hook made 
ample use of the family histories he had become 
acquainted with as a diner-out, has been always 
inclined to personality, and the breed has not 
died out yet. At a conservative meeting in 
Wiltshire one Viscount Folkestone, in returning 
thanks for his father, Lord Radnor, whose health 
had been drunk as having contributed a baron 
of beef toward the entertainment, thus delivered 
himself: ‘‘ My father’s steward has told you that 
the beef will be sent annually, as on this occa- 
sion; but he has forgotten to add what my fa- 
ther added, that if Mr. Gladstone should go the 
way of all flesh in the interim, he will send, out 
of thankfulness, two barons of beef.” 

I am glad to say, for the credit of our politi- 
cians, that a great noise has n made about 
this piece of bad taste, and Lord Folkestone has 
had to state that he meant the observation in a 
Pickwickian sense, and that he referred to the 
government of Mr. Gladstone, and not to the man 
himself: which seems strange, since the govern- 
ment of even “‘ the people’s William” can scarce- 
ly be called one of flesh and blood. Finally, he 
declares the expression to have been a lapsus 
lingue. This reminds one of the plea against 
an action for libel—first, the defendant did not 
utter the libel; second, if he did he was justi- 
fied; third, he didn’t mean it. 

A curious family gathering was held in our 
Mansion House by the Lord Mayor, Sir Sydney 
Waterlow. He invited the whole of his rela- 
tions, 210 in number, to dine with him, of whom 
186 accepted the invitation. His father, at the 
age of eighty-three, had thus the opportunity of 
dining at the same table with thirteen sons and 
daughters, forty-nine grandchildren, and four- 
teen great-grandchildren! ‘The Lady Mayoress, 
too, entertained her ‘‘ side of the house,” includ- 
ing her step-mother, four brothers, three sisters, 
twelve nephews, twelve nieces, and forty-one 
cousins. What a romance would poor Alexan- 
dre Dumas the elder—who, in his insurmount- 
able ignorance of English life, always imagined 
that lord mayor was the greatest and noblest 
thing you could be—have made out of this en- 
tertainment! Dumas’s life, by Fitzgerald, has just 
been published here, and though unsatisfactory, 
through paucity of trustworthy materials, is 
greatly talked of. It seems that out of the 1200 
works that bear his name, only Monte Christo, 
and even that only in parts, can with certainty 
be ascribed to Dumas, so assiduously did he ap- 
ply the co-operative system to his literary labors. 
He appears to have made hundreds of thousands 
of pounds, and to have died not worth a half- 


The Czarowitz, the hezeditary prince of all the 
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Russias, is suffering from the same illness as be- 
fell our Prince of Wales. Let us hope it will have 
a like termination, without the same catastrophe 
in the mourning trade—with which, by-the-bye, 
you may be unacquainted. It is well known 
that Morrison, the great millionaire, laid the 
foundation of his fortune by buying up all the 
mourning materials in the provinces on the occa- 
sion of the death of Queen Charlotte, news of 
which, the instant it had occurred, he obtained, 
through a bribe of a hundred pounds, from one of 
her attendants. In the present day the telegraph 
renders this sort of special information impossible 
to obtain; but when poor ‘‘ Wales” was at his 
worst one of our great mourning houses, follow- 
ing Morrison’s example, effected an immense 
operation in black stuffs, speculating for the fall 
in the prince’s case, and for the rise in that of 
the crape, to its own utter ruin. 

Since I wrote to you of the revelations of Win- 
chester, another of our great public schools, Rug- 
by, has been coming in for a greater share of at- 
tention than it desired. It is the only one of 
our five great schools—Eton, Harrow, Rugby, 
Winchester, and Westminster—which professes 
liberal opinions, which it owes to Dr. Arnold and 
his successor, Dr. Temple. When the latter was 
made Bishop of Exeter the trustees of Rugby— 
who consisted mainly at that time (for the sys- 
tem has been moderately improved by the pres- 
ent government) of some neighboring county 
magnates of the usual ‘‘county” opinions—deter- 
mined to root out the liberal leaven, and to that 
end appointed as head-master one Dr. Hayman, 
who, except that he was a Tory, seems to have 
had no other qualification for the place. His 
testimonials were indifferent as compared with 
those of other candidates, and what was worse, it 
was proved that they had been used before in ap- 
plication for other appointments. Without tact, 
without good manners, but possessed of an ob- 
stinacy that rises to the heroic, this unlucky 
pedagogue was placed in the chair that was once 
filled by Arnold. To put new cloth on old gar- 
ments is, we are told on the best authority, to do 
a very foolish thing; but what is such an impru- 
dence compared with the placing a man in chief 
authority over a place of education where every 
tradition, as well as every practice, breathes a 
spirit in direct opposition to his own? ‘The as- 
sistant masters of the school at once remonstra- 
ted with the trustees against the appointment, 
and when it was confirmed, only accepted their 
position under protest. A few months’ experi- 
ence of Dr. Hayman has corroborated their worst 
fears, and now, after a protracted inquiry, that 
gentleman has been publicly reprimanded for his 
misconduct by the trustees of Rugby. ‘These are 
not, however—and there is some significance in 
this—precisely the same body as elected him: 
half these consist of mere local magnates, but 
half are now composed of representatives from 
the universities and other intelligent sources. It 
is my own opinion that Dr. Hayman is a person- 
age who will take a good deal of reprimanding 
before he can be induced to give up a head-mas- 
tership, but every body—even those who were 
his partisans—is looking with eagerness for his 
resignation. To you in America this fuss about 
a school-master will seem perhaps unintelligible, 
but here in London the subject is debated on all 
hands as though it were one of great political 
importance. The hold which classical education 
and our public-school system has got upon the 
upper classes of this country, however unde- 
served, is certainly most undeniable. Almost 
every body who is any body, or who can boast 
of an income over £1000 a year, sends his boy, 
as a matter of course, to one of the five schools 
I have mentioned, either to mix with his equals 
or to gain a connection with his superiors in 
later life, as the case may To see our 
Lords’ Cricket Ground, in London, when a 
match is being played between any two of these 
schools, can alone give-you an idea of the en- 
thusiasm that exists among our governing classes 
(and especially their wives and daughters) with 
respect to these institutions; and now that one 
of them is jn trouble, Paterfamilias is in despair. 
As a general rule he is opposed to liberal senti- 
ments; ‘*But then, you know, Arnokd and Tem- 
ple were certainly good masters, whereas this fel- 
low, Hayman—don’t you see?” Moreover, of all 
schools, Rugby is the most popular (though by 
No means the largest), by reason of the ‘‘ puff di- 
rect” which it received from Tom Brown’s School 
Days. Ihave said that this question was treated 
as though it was of political importance, and in- 
deed it is so, indirectly; for if the only liberal 
training-place for the youth of the upper ten 
should lose its alumni, as, thanks to its present 
head, it bids fair to do, the position of the gov- 
erning classes in the next generation with respect 
to the rest of the country—which, Heaven knows, 
stands in need enough of conciliatory interpreta- 
tion—will be more antagonistic thanever. Short- 
sighted politicians of the extreme conservative 
stamp do not, of course, see this, and it is cur- 
rently stated that the appointment of Dr. Hay- 
man was made by the Bishop of Winchester and 
the Duke of Marlborough (both trustees of the 
school) with the deliberate intention of dissemi- 
nating Tory opinions among the rising genera- 
tion, This charge of ‘‘ corrupting our youth” 
was once made against Socrates, and so far the 

uke may congratulate himself; but beyond that 
the parallel between himself and the sage, or any 
sage, can not be pushed. He is the same man 
who has made such a-fool of himself and caused 
80 much bad blood in the agricultural question. 
But as to the Bishop of Winchester, his lordship 
ought to know better. There was a time (when 
the primacy was a possibility for him) when he 
could himself be “liberal” enough, and earn, by 
his supple courtesy to those who had the loaves 
and fishes at their disposal, the title of ‘‘ Wind- 
sor Soap ;” but he has washed his hands of all 
that, now that he knows nothing more will be 
put in them—that he will not again be invited to 


‘Ca sphere of increased usefulness,” which was 
his rounded phrase for preferring the see of Win- 
chester, with its ten thousand a year, to that of 
Oxford, with its seven. 

R. Kems te, of London. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
JIM HAS A DREAM, AND WAKES UP IN TIME. 


Jim Popmorg, staggering into the one room 
which formed his Englishman's castle, found his 
wife and Pollypod fast asleep in bed. Before he 
went out to his work in the morning he had told 
his wife not to sit up for him that night. ‘‘ You’ve 
had precious hard work of it, old woman,” he had 
said, ‘this last week; so go to bed early and 
have a long night’s rest. I'll find my way up 
stairs all right.” ‘The precious hard work which 
Jim Podmore referred to was one of those tasks 
which poor people—especially women—take upon 
themselves, when occasion requires, with a readi- 
ness and cheerfulness which it is beautiful to see. 
A neighbor’s child bad been ill, and required con- 
stant watching. The mother, worn out with her 
labor of love, had fallen ill herself, and Mrs, Pod- 
more flew to her aid, and attended to her house- 
hold duties, and nursed her and the child through 
their sickness. ‘The cheerfulness with which Mrs. 
Podmore undertook this task and performed it, 
as if it were a duty incumbent upon her, can not 
be described. ‘The best reward she could receive 
was hers: the mother and child recovered their 
health, and were strong enough to attend to them- 
selves. Late in the previous night the doctor had 
released Mrs. Podmore, and had told her—with 
smiles and good words, and with a hand-shake 
which gratified the simple woman mightily—that 
now she had best go home and take care of her- 
self; ‘‘for we can get about ourselves now,” he 
said, ‘‘and sha’n’t want you any more.” This 
accounted for Jim Podmore having to find his 
way up stairs by himself, for Mrs. Podmore sel- 
dom went to bed before he returned home. He 
knew, on this night, that his wife was asleep, and 
in the midst of his drowsiness he took off his 
boots in the passage, so that he should not dis- 
turb her. 

Entering the room in his stocking feet, he 
stepped softly to the bedside, and rested his hand 
lightly and tenderly on Pollypod’s neck. The 
bed being against the wall, and Pollypod sleep- 
ing inside, he could not kiss her without disturb- 
ing his wife. The child slept peacefully, and 
Jim Podmore gazed lovingly at the pretty pic- 
ture, and leaned forward to feel the sweet breath, 
pure as an angel’s whisper, that came from her 
parted lips. His supper was laid for him on the 
table, and he sat down to it, Snap standing at 
his feet in patient eagerness, waiting for such 
scraps and morsels as he thought fit to give. 
Jim did not forget his dog; Snap fared well, 
and when supper was finished the dog stretched 
himself on the ground, and with half-closed eyes 
watched his master’s face. Snap blinked and 
blitiked, but although occasionally his eyes were 
so nearly closed that only the thinnest line of light 
could be seen, the dog never relaxed his watch- 
ful gaze. Jim sat in his chair, pipe in mouth, 
and smoked and dozed, and thought of Dick 
Hart and his wife and children, and of his own 
wife and Pollypod, till they all became mixed up 
together in the strangest way, and in the phan- 
tasmagoria of his fancy changed places, and 
merged one into the other in utter defiance of 
all probability. Thus, as he leaned forward to 
catch the sweet breath that came from Polly- 
pod’s lips, the child’s face became blurred and 
indistinct, and in her place Dick Hart appeared, 
crouching upon the railway platform in an agony 
of despair. The platform itself appeared, with 
its throng of anxious faces, with its sound of 
hurried feet and cries of pain, with a light in the 
air that belonged to neither night nor day, sensi- 
tive with a tremor which was felt, but could not 
be seen or described, and which spoke of hopes 
forever crushed out, and of lives of fair promise 
blighted by the act that lay in one fatal moment’s 
neglect or helplessness. ‘‘ If I don’t go to bed,” 
murmured Jim, with a start, whereat all these 
figures vanished into nothingness, ‘‘I shall fall 
asleep.” And still he sat, and murmured, ‘‘ Poor 
Dick!” 


It was really but the work of a moment. Jim 
Podmore being on duty, suddenly felt a shock— 
then heard a crash, followed by screams and 
shouts, and what seemed to be the muffled sound 
of a myriad voices. He knew that an accident 
had occurred, and he ran forward, and saw car- 
riages overturned on the line, and huge splinters 
of wood lying about. ‘‘ Who did it?” he cried. 
** Dick Hart!” a voice replied ; and then he heard 
Dick's voice crying, ‘‘O my God!” The busy 
hands were at work clearing the wreck, and the 
few passengers—happily there were but few— 
were assisted out. Most of them had escaped 
with a bruise or a scratch, but one man, they 
said, looked in a bad state, and at his own en- 
treaty they allowed him to lie still on the plat- 
form until doctors, who had been promptly sent 
for, had arrived; and one little child was taken 
into a room, and lay like dead. Jim Podmore 
was in the room, and he saw Dick Hart brought 
in between twomen. Dick, when his eyes light- 
ed on the piteous sight of the little girl lying like 
that, trembled as if ague had seized him, and 
began to sob and cry. ‘‘ JZ did it! did it!” he 

ped. ‘* Why don’t some one strike me down 





gas 
dead!” As he uttered these words, and as he 








stood there, with a face whiter than the face of 
the child who lay before him, a woman rushed 
in and cried, in a wild tone, ‘‘ Where's the man 
that killed my child?” Upon this, with a cry 
wilder than that to which the poor woman had 
given vent, Dick Hart wrested himself free from 
the men, whose hands (in their grief at what had 
occurred) were only lightly laid upon him, and 
rushed out of the room like a madman. The 
men followed him, but he was too quick for them, 
and before they could lay hands on him again, 
he had jumped from the platform on to the line, 
dashing aside the persons who tried to stop him. 
His mad idea was to run forward on the line until 
he saw a train coming, and then to throw himself 
before it and be crushed to pieces. But he was 
saved from the execution of this piteous design ; 
the men reached him and seized him, and carried 
him back by main force. When he was in the 
room again, his passion being spent, he fell upon 
his knees, and looked round with a scared white 
face, waiting for what was to come. ‘‘ Poor 
Dick!” murmured Jim Podmore. And then the 
men whispered to each other how that Dick Hart 
had been worked off his legs lately ; how the ac- 
cident was nothing more than was to be expected ; 
and how Dick’s wife was near her confinement, 
with her second. ‘‘ Poor Dick!” murmured Jim 
Podmore again, for the thought of Dick Hart’s 
one little girl at home, and the other child that 
was soon expected, brought Pollypod to his mind. 

It was quite true: Dick Hart’s wife was very 
near her confinement, and on this very night, 
unconscious of the dreadful event that had taken 
place, she was busy getting together the little 
things she had made for her first-born, and recall- 
ing the feelings she had experienced before she 
became a mother—feelings in which joy and fear 
were so commingled as to be inseparable. The 
time was night, in the wane of summer, and 
many a smile came upon the woman’s lips, and 
many a tender thought dwelt in her mind, as she 
laid out the little garments and examined them 
to see where they wanted a stitch. Mrs. Hart 
had been married five years; and while she was 
employed in the manner just described her first 
child, four years of age, was sitting in a low chair, 
playing with a doll, which not only had softening 
of the brain, but softening of every portion of its 
anatomy—for it was a rag doll. 

But the doll, treasure as it was, notwithstand- 
ing its flat face (for rags do not admit of the for- 
mation of features of particular shape and beau- 
ty), was not.the only object of the child’s atten- 
tion. She had that day been invested with a 
pair of new red socks, and Little Vanity was now 
holding out her little leg as straight as she could, 
and calling her mother’s attention for the hun- 
dredth time to her flaming red treasures. Mrs. 
Hart knelt before the child, and admired the socks 
with the most outrageously exaggerated turns of 
speech, and pulled them up tight, to her child’s in- 
finite delight and contentment. Then the mother 
began to prattle upon the subject nearest to her 
heart, and began to speak, also for the hundredth 
time, about the little brother—for Mrs. Hart had 
settled that ‘‘ her second,” as Jim Podmore had 
expressed it, was to be a boy—whom Rosy pres- 
ently would have to play with. 

‘* And you'll love him very much, Rosy, won't 
you ?” asked the mother. 

‘Yes, very, very much.” 

Indeed, Rosy used a great many more ‘‘ verys” 
than two, and quite ingenuously, be it stated. 
But Rosy had a strong desire to be enlightened 
upon a certain point, and she seized the present 
favorable opportunity. She had heard a great 
deal about this little brother whom she was to 
love and play with, but she was puzzled to know 
where the little stranger was to come from. 
Now was the time to obtain the information. 

‘*Mother,” asked the inquisitive little girl, 
‘*when will Bunny come?” 

‘¢ Bunny,” it must be explained, was the fan- 
ciful title by which Rosy had already christened 
the expected stranger. 

‘*Next week, Rosy,” answered the happy moth- 
er; ‘‘almost sure next week. Ain’t you glad?” 

*¢Yes, I’m very, very glad.” (Again a redun- 
dancy of *‘ verys” which must be left to the im- 
agination.) ‘But, mother, who'll bring Bunny 
here?” 

‘* Who'll bring him, Rosy? Why, the doctor, 
to be sure.” 

Rosy nodded her head wisely, and employed a 
full minute in the silent enjoyment of her new 
red socks. Mrs. Hart was silent also, worship- 
ing her little girl. If children only knew how 
their mothers worship them! Down went Rosy’s 
leg again. 

‘* Where will the doctor bring Bunny from, 
mother ?” 

‘* From the parsley bed,” replied the mother, 
laughing. 

‘Ts Bunny there now, mother?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

‘Did I come out of a parsley bed, mother ?” 

‘“*Yes, my dear;” and Mrs. Hart smothered 
Rosy’s face and neck with kisses. She was so 
occupied with her happiness that she did not 
hear the door open, and did not know that any 
one was in the room until she heard a voice call- 
ing her name. The voice belonged to a neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Thomson, and Mrs. Hart rose to her 
feet, and was beginning to tell merrily of the con- 
versation which she had just had with Rosy, 
when something in Mrs. Thomson’s face stopped 
her tongue. 

‘* What's the matter, Mrs. Thomson? What 
is it? Tell me, quick!” 

** Now, bear up, Mrs. Hart,” said the neigh- 
bor; ‘‘remember how near your time is, and 
bear up, there’s a good soul!” 

‘* What’s the matter ?” cried Mrs. Hart, thor- 
oughly frightened. ‘‘Tell me quick, for God’s 
sake! Is it any thing about Dick? Has he 
had an accident? Is he hurt? Oh, why don’t 
you speak!” 

** Dick’s not hurt, that’s one comfort.” 





**Thank God! But on and off all this week 
I’ve been frightened about him. It’s a shame 
and a sin to work a man as he’s been worked. 
Who’s outside ?” 

She flew to the door, and pulled into the room 
a man employed by the same company as her 
husband. 

“* There’s something the matter,” she gasped, 
and caught Rosy up and pressed the child close 
to her breast. The man judged wisely that it 
would be best to come to the point at once, 

**Dick sent me to you, Mrs. Hart,” he said ; 
‘*he’s had an accident, and one or two people 
have been hurt. He’s all right himself, and he 
sent me to tell you so.” 

‘*Why didn’t he come himself?” asked the 
wife, trembling and crying. 

** Well, you see—” began the man; but Mrs. 
Hart did not allow him to proceed. 

‘** They’ve put him in prison,” she said, with 
quick, short breath; ‘‘my Dick, the best hus- 
band and the best father in the world! And 
they’re going to punish him for what’s not his 
fault! Do you know how many hours’ sleep 
he’s had this week ?” 

“‘ Don’t excite yourself, there’s a good soul!” 
remonstrated Mrs. Thomson. ‘‘ He'll come out 
of it all right. Think of your baby.” 

‘*He’s not in prison, Mrs. Hart,” said the 
man; ‘‘but he’s going to remain at the station 
until after the inquiry.” 

‘* Mrs. Thomson, will you take care of Rosy 
till I come back ?” 

‘*Why, surely, my dear, you're not going out 
in your condition ?” 

“I’m going to my husband,” said Mrs. Hart, 
‘and I'm going to see them managers and di- 
rectors, and ask them what they're going to do 
to Dick.” 

With that the distracted woman, putting on 
her hat and shawl, left Rosy in her neighbor’s 
charge, and hurried down stairs, followed by the 
man, who said it was best to let her have her 
way, and that it was what he would like his wife 
to do if any thing happened to him. 

Jim Podmore was with her during all this 
time, and witnessed the interview between hus- 
band and wife. 

**T can’t tell how it occurred,” said Dick 
Hart, who, although dreadfully distressed, was 
now more calm, and inexpressibly comforted by 
the presence of his wife. ‘‘* Every thing seemed 
to take place in a flash of light like. I suppose 
it was because I was tired out with too much 
work. I don’t care for myself. I’m thinking 
of the future, and of what’s going to become of 
you and Rosy—and—and the baby.” 

Dick broke down a dozen times during the 
interview, and sobbed and cried like a child. 

‘*Tt ‘ll always be on my mind. I’m glad I 
didn’t kill myself, for your sake. Perhaps it ’d 
ha’ been better for you if I’d been killed, though. 
I don’t know; I don’t know what to think. 
You'd better take what money I’ve got about me. 
It ain’t much ; but I dare say they'll pay you for 
my work up to to-night.” 

Dick was fairly bewildered in this serious cri- 
sis, and completely helpless. If he had had 
money, he might have sent for a lawyer; but 
between eleven and twelve shillings was all his 
wealth. 

An inquiry and inquest were held, at both of 
which Jim Podmore was present. Indeed, he 
was never absent from Dick Hart and his wife 
during all this time, although he took no active 
part in the history of their lives. And this is 
what he saw: 

Dick Hart on his trial for manslaughter, with 
an array of lawyers against him sufficient to 
frighten a poor man out of his senses. The law- 
yers for the prosecution were against him, and 
strove, by all the ingenuity of long study and 
sharp experience, to prove him the guiltiest man 
that ever stood in a felon’s dock. The lawyers 
of the Company were against him, and their aim 
was to prove the perfect innocence of the power- 
ful directors they represented, and therefore the 
utter and inexcusable guilt of Dick Hart. Strong 
odds these against a poor man with an empty 
purse. A strange road to justice was this on 
which Dick Hart found himself, unarmed and 
with bare breast—and with something of a guilty 
conscience also, for he really did not know how 
far he was to blame—opposed to the keen intel- 
lects of those who were grandly paid to find him 
guilty. He quivered with helpless rage, he was 
racked with despair, as he listened to the man- 
ner in which the case was stated by his enemies: 
they were nothing less—they were there to de- 
stroy him. But there was a grain of salt for 
him in the midst of all this great trouble. A 
young lawyer, not overburdened with briefs, un- 
dertook his defense for the love of the thing, and 
pleaded so ably that he very nearly succeeded in 
proving Dick Hart innocent—as undoubtedly he 
was. Unfortunately, he could not prove that 
Dick Hart was not immediately responsible for 
the accident; but he did prove that the man, by 
excessive overwork, was so prostrate from fa- 
tigue that it would have been almost next to a 
miracle had an accident not occurred. ‘‘ Per- 
haps,” said this daring champion, to the admi- 
ration of Jim Podmore, who nodded his head in 
confirmation and approbation at every thrust the 
lawyer made—‘‘ perhaps you will say that the 
prisoner was wrong in allowing himself to be so 
overtasked ; but he has a wife and child depend- 
ent upon him for support, and his wife is now at 
home, expecting every hour to saddle him with 
another responsibility. The prisoner is a hard- 
working man, and a poor man, and had he re- 
fused to perform the duties required of him, 
never mind at what sacrifice to himself, never 
mind at what peril to the public—as has been 
too often unhappily proved in other cases—he 
would have stood a fair chance of being dismiss- 
ed from the service of the Company.’ If this 
case serves in any way to direct public attention 
to the manner in which too many servants of the 
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“THE HOUSE WAS ON FIRE!” 


railway companies are overworked, it will be for- 
tunate that it.is tried ; but the prisoner must not 
be made the victim of a bad and abominable sys- 
tem. Not many days ago the coroner of Mid- 
dlesex; at an inquest held upon the body of an 
engine-fitter who was crushed to death between 
two engines, stated that no fewer than thirty 
railway servants are killed in his district every 
year ;, and he very pertinently wished to know 
whether such wholesale slaughter was altogether 
necessary. This is not the question for you to 
answer now, but it may lead you to a merciful 
view of the prisoner’s case ; for the perils of the 
‘service are sufficiently great in themselves, and 
should not be made greater by unfairly tasking 
the powers of the men. ‘There are in the full 
week of seven days one hundred and sixty-eight 
hours; and there are hundreds and thousands 
of railway servants who can show a time-bill of 
one hundred and twelve hours. Add to these 
hours the time employed in going to and coming 
from work, and you will have some idea of the 
manner in which these men are overworked. I 
read lately, in a leading article upon this subject 
in a paper whose facts may be relied upon, that 
some men have worked thirty,’some forty hours 
right off, without any sleep but that which nature 
has exacted at the post of duty at the peril of 
those intrusted to their charge. It is the public 
who suffer, and when an accident occurs in con- 
sequence of a man being unfairly worked, he— 
being a man, and not a machine—can not in jus- 
tice be held responsible. At a meeting lately 
held in Brighton one railway servant stated that 
he sometimes worked thirty-seven hours at a 
stretch.” The.lawyer cited many such facts as 
these, and even had the hardihood to assert that 
a director or a manager should be standing in the 
dock in Dick Hart’s place. However, it seemed 
to be understood that it was impossible to let 
Dick Hart off scot-free, and being found guilty, 
and strongly recommended to mercy, he was 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment: a sen- 
tence which was virtually a parody upon justice; 
for if Dick Hart were guilty, he should have 
been hanged ; and if he were innocent, he should 
have been compensated for the torture he had 
been made to suffer. An hour after the trial 
Jim Podmore was telling Dick Hart that his 
wife was confined. 

It was a mystery to Jim how Dick's wife and 
children managed to live during that time, but 
manage they did somehow. Neighbors were 
kind to them—as kind as their own narrow 
means would allow; Rosy had many a good 
meal in one house and another; when Mrs. 
Hart grew strong she went out charring; some- 
times when she could not get work she begged— 
and dodged the policeman. It is amazing to 
what shifts some honest unfortunate folk are 
compelled to resort in the necessity that nature 
lays upon them to eat or die: which last is not 





an easy thing to do. 
Dick ‘came out of 
prison and tried to get 
work, and failed. He 
was compelled also to 
resort to such dishon- 
est shifts as adopting 
a name that did not 
belong to him, as de- 
nying this and that 
unworthy thing, as 
putting a cheerful face 
upon an empty stom- 
ach. He obtained 
work on another line 
of railway, and was 
turned away at the 
end of the fourth day, 
having been found out 
—a crime which is in- 
variably severely pun- 
ished, and which the 
world never forgives. 
Dick . Hart really 
found existence a very 
difficult thing; and 
yet he had‘ muscles, 
and was willing to ex- 
ercise them. 

The struggle was 
too hard for him, and 
he fell sick, and could 
not go out of his room 
for weeks. His wife 
nursed him and work- 
ed for him, after a 
fashion. When she 
could not get charring 
to do she went a-beg- 
ging. Rosy was sent 
to a school where the 
children occasionally 
enjoyed the blessing 
of penny dinners. On 
those occasions Rosy 
was always duly armed 
with a penny by her 
mother. One day a 
policeman _ arrested 
Mrs. Hart for beg- 
ging, and she was 
brought before the 
magistrate. Money 
was found upon her— 
one shilling and sev- 
enpence—and eight 
boxes of fusees. ‘The 
policeman in his evi- 
dence fairly stated 
that he had made in- 
quiry at the address 
Mrs, Hart gave, and 


found that she lived in a respectable house, that 
Dick Hart was sick and unable to move out of 
his room, that he had never been known to be 
drunk, and that neighbors sincerely pitied him 
and spoke well of him ; also that the mistress of 
the school to which Rosy went gave the child 
and her mother an excellent character. Asked 
what she had to say for herself, Mrs. Hart told 
the truth: she went out to get bread for her hus- 
band and children ; she asserted that she was com- 
pelled to beg. ‘The magistrate said she should 
have gone to the parish. ‘Then she told a pit- 
eous story. She had gone to the parish, and 
the relieving-officer (a mock title, surely!) re- 
fused to give her any out-door relief, but said 
she and her family might go into the work-house 
if she chose. She declined to do this, as in that 
case her husband would not be able to get work, 
and she did not wish to be a burden to the par- 
ish. She begged for a loaf of dry bread for her 
children, and, ‘‘ dressed in his little brief author- 
ity,” the relieving-officer refused. ‘‘We have 
not broken our fast,” she pleaded, and asked 
what they were to do. ‘‘The best you can,” 
was the merciful reply. She did the best she 
could: she went into the streets, hungry, and 
begged, and hurried home with the first. penny 
she received, and sent Rosy to school armed for 
dinner, Then she continued her begging—with 
her next proceeds bought a dozen boxes of fu- 
sees—and when she was in a flourishing condi- 
tion, with one shilling and sevenpence in her 
pocket, was arrested for her monstrous crime. 
It is pleasant to record that the poor woman 
was acquitted, and that the magistrate spoke in 
proper terms of the conduct of the relieving-offi- 
cer. It gave Jim Podmore pleasure; but this 
feeling soon gave place to pain as he witnessed 
the downward course of Dick Hart and his fam- 
ily, and the misery they endured. He was with 
them in their poorly furnished home, and was 
gazing sadly at their white, pinched faces, when 





suddenly Rosy’s face changed to that of Pollypod, 
his own darling; in the place of Mrs. Hart he 
saw his own wife; and he himself stood where 
Dick Hart had stood a moment before. These 
figures, himself and his wife and child, vanished 
as suddenly and as strangely as they had ap- 
peared, and he found himself on the platform 
on which his duties were performed. A bewil- 
dering sound was in his ears. A thousand en- 
gines were screaming furiously, a thousand voices 
were shouting despairingly, a thousand terrible 
fears were making themselves heard. ‘The air 
was filled with clamor and confusion, and start- 
ing forward with a wildly beating heart, he 
awoke. 

He had been dreaming. But there was cause 
for these his later fancies, The faithful dog Snap 
was tearing at the door, through the crevices of 
which Jim saw smoke stealing. He looked to- 
ward the bed: Polly and her mother were fast 
asleep. He ran to the door and opened it, and 
a blaze of flame rushed on to him and almost 
blinded him. The house was on fire! 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





MARIE ANTOINETTE COSTUME. 


es costume is of Norwegian gray faille, 
trimmed with darker bands of the fabric 
and yak lace of the shade of the dress. A 
deep Spanish flounce, headed by two rows of 
Gothic points, trims the skirt. ‘The Marie An- 
toinette polonaise has a rounded vest of white 
faille, imitating the antique chatelaine corsage. 
The skirt of the polonaise is very little draped, 
and hangs in square scarf-like tabs edged with 
lace. Asash makes the back sufficiently bouffant. 
Half-Dolman sleeves with a bow at the elbow. 
Marie Antoinette collar of lace. ‘Lace frill in 
the neck and around the under-sleeves. Bonnet 
of Norwegian gray royale with blue plumes. 

















MARIE ANTOINETTE COSTUME. 
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CHARCOAL 'BURNERS IN THE 
ALPS. 


(OURISTS and others who have crossed the 

passes between Switzerland and Italy will 
recognize the scene here depicted. After build- 
ing up their pile of wood in the shape seen in 
the drawing, these men have to watch it for 
three weeks, and during that time add: fresh 
fuel day and night. The aliment of the fire is 
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thrown down the centre of the heap, and many 
& poor fellow has fallen in and been burned to 
ashes before any body missed him, as charcoal- 
burning is generally carried on at some distance 
from the villages. As one can not see into the 
pile, it needs a great deal of experience to know 
when the wood has been burned long enough. 
The old man whose portrait is here given has 
been burning charcoal for more than forty years. 

'e never goes to the top without a rake or long 
stick, holding it crosswise, so that, if he should 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


fall in, the stick would catch on either side, and 
enable him to extricate himself. Food is brought 
him by one of his family, as he sleeps in a little 
hut purposely erected. It is interesting to see 
the opening of one of these piles. About a dozen 
people, chiefly women, do the work. Water is 
thrown over the wood to quench it, and then the 
coal is spread on the ground to dry. The illus- 
tration depicts the old man standing on the wood- 
en bridge which surmounts the burning pile. 


W/, 


STAYS. 


HE ridiculous lunatic who first brought in 
stays (some suppose her to have been Ma- 
demoiselle Pantine, a mistress of Marshal Saxe, 
others say an early Norman lady) is to blame for 
the first and greatest defect of modern gowns— 
the grotesque outline of the body. 
We are not denying the necessity for some 
close-fitting garment as a support to the body 
and an improvement to the figure; but we must 


CHARCOAL BURNERS IN THE ALPS. 


emphatically protest against a machine that, pre- 
tending to be a servant, is, in fact, a tyrant— 
that, aspiring to embrace, hugs like a bear— 
crushing in the ribs, and injuring the lungs and 
heart, the stomach, and, indeed, all internal or- 
gans. For whatend? The end of looking like 
a wasp, and getting rid of the whole charm of 
graceful movement and easy carriage, the end 
of communicating an over-allish sensation of de- 
formity to the spectator. 
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cheek and red nose induced by such a cause? 
Who can forget the disease that has come or is 
coming? What sensible man or woman can 
pity the fool who faints, perhaps in the midst 
of a dance or conversation, from the unbearable 
pressure on the heart caused by her stays and 
girdle—or, if they pity, do not also blush for her? 

The Roman dame made use of bands that af- 
forded support without impairing the supple beau- 
ty of the body. Ifour women would employ such 








Why is a tightly laced figure a deformity ? 

A small waist is a beauty, because, when it is 
natural, it goes together with the peculiar lithe- 
ness and activity of a slenderly built figure; but 
when it is artificially formed, unheard-of horrors 
are inseparable from it. ‘The shoulders are pal- 
pably too broad for such a waist to support, the 
hips spread too suddenly from the ugly straight 
line (at an acute angle) between them and the 
armpit. And the face betrays the condition of 
the inside! Who can forgive the unhealthy 


means, the bodice would express, rather than de- 
form, the figure, and there would not be the tri- 
angular hollow between the waist and elbow which 
now gives so much hardness to the outline. 
Tight lacing is far less general now than it was 
some years ago; let us hope that soon there may 
be no tight lacing at all, and that the cruel cor- 
set may at last disappear forever. Whatever 
may be said of the fashions of to-day, no one 
can deny that with their natural corsages, thich 
shoes, short dresses, and comfortable bonnets, 
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they are far more sensible and healthfal than 
the much-vaunted modes of our grandmothers. 
Those who lace tight to-day can not throw the 
responsibility on the fashion, for that authorizes 
them to do precisely as they please. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Reaver anp Lover.—Slash your sacque in the back 
and side seams. Edge with far. 

K. W. M.—We can furnish no patterns other than 
those advertised in our list. 

J. T.—T wo bias black gros grain bands neatly stitch- 
ed on are much used for trimming mantles this season. 
The wool fringe you mention is quite as expensive as 
silk. A narcow yak lace would be a pretty edge for 
the garment. 

Inqurerr.—Any of the large furnishing stores can 
supply you with sleeved buckskin vests. 

Miss W. A. K.—There are usually four ushers at large 
church weddings. They are intimate friends of the 
bridal pair, and are dressed like the groom. They go 
early to church to receive the invited guests. An 
usher offers his arm to each lady guest at the church 
door, and escorts her to the seat reserved for her. 
Bridal veils are worn very long. The fact of your 
having ushers does not prevent having bride-maids. 

Eoonomy.—Your sample is cotton and wool poplin. 
Make it with a redingote, and trim the skirt with kilt 
pleating. Do not trim your white sacque with vel- 
veteen. Leave it plain instead. 

Eveanorz.—Trim your cashmere skirt with two wide 
gathered ruffles, headed by a bias silk band and two 
narrow upright frills, faced with cashmere. Sailor 
blouse dresses are comfortable for morning wear. 
Get an over-skirt of lighter shade for your drab silk 
dress. Use white altogether for your baby if you can 
afford it, Use white muslin dresses over warm under- 
clothes, worn with bright watered ribbon sashes, a 
velvet sacque, and little velvet bonnet to match the 
sacque. The ruches and sash over-skirt will modern- 
ize your black silk. 

Homurx.—Do not alter your black cloth basque. 

Mus. F. 8. C.—The house-furnishing stores will sup- 
ply you with raisin-seeders, etc. They are inexpensive. 
We do not give addresses in this column. 

E. 8. M‘C.—We have not the pattern you wish, and 
your money has been returned. Sicilienne is a repped 
fabric of mixed silk and cashmere. It isdouble width, 
and costs from $5 to $10 a yard. 

CarLorta.—The cut paper patterns you want for 
girls of seven and eleven years are, first, the Girls’ Prin- 
cesse Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 25, Vol. IV.; the 
Vest - basque Suit, in Bazar No. 21, Vol. V.; and the 
Girls’ Polonaise Suit, in Bazar No. 44, Vol. V. When 
you purchase these patterns send also fur the Bazar in 
which each is illustrated, and you will have ample di- 
rections for making. 

A Youne Moruer.—Your sample is very sleazy épin- 
geline. As it will not wear well, you should have it 
made as simply and inexpensively as possible. 

Annz D.—The most stylish trimming for a velvet 
sleeveless basque is merely two thick cords covered 
with black silk put around the edge of the garment. 

Prt Macnone.—Get an Irish poplin suit, for $1 50 a 
yard, of sage green, for your wedding and traveling 
dress. Cretonne is a good fabric for between sea- 
sons. A suit of plum or gray cretonne will be very 
appropriate. Get violet or pearl gray merino for a 
wrapper. Get a black cashmere Dolman for a wrap 
in March. Buy the cashmere and make the garment 
yourself. If you make your dresses yourself you can 
get many nice additions to your wardrobe for the sum 
you mention. 

A Gremnuorn.—Wear your dresses just long enough 
to escape the ground. Braid your long hair, and mass 
it on the top of your head. Wear a sort of frizzed 
fringe of hair above the forehead. 

A Svussortsrr.—A breastpin and cuff-buttons of 
Etruscan gold, or else of coral, is the best way to spend 
$50 for jewelry. Get a brooch with a sort of loop at 
the top, so that you can sometimes wear it as a pen- 
dant from a chain or velvet ribbon. 

Prerp.exep.—Make your drab Irish poplin by the 
Louis Quinze Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 46, 
Vol. V., or the Dolman Vest-polonaise Street Suit, illus- 
trated in this number. 

Emma.—Make your blue brocaded stuff up as a polo- 
naise, and wear it over a flounced skirt of the same, or 
of plain blue material. 

Mo.urnze.—We have not the patterns you mention. 
A full list of our cut paper patterns is given in our 
advertising columns. Your former letter did not reach 
us 

N.—A cluster of finger puffs on top of your head, 
with a smooth tress of your hair placed around the 
pufis, is a style easily arranged with your long natural 
hair. 

Lavy or tne Laxe.—Turning down the corners of 
cards has nothing to do with accepting or declining an 
invitation, You should write a regular note of ac- 
ceptance or of regret when the invitations have R. 8. 
V. P. upon them. 

Qui Vive.—Black alpaca is much used for every-day 
at-home and street dresses, but is scarcely heavy enough 
for winter, and cashmere, merino, or empress cloth,is 
used instead. Alpaca, however, is far more service- 
able than the twilled and repped fabrics that catch 
dust 80 easily. Make your alpaca with a redingote 
and a single skirt, trimmed with deep kilt pleating. 

Mrnerva.—Your sample is silk and linen moiré. To 
remodel the dress have a sleeveless basque of brown 
velvet (linen-backed velvet), with moiré sleeves and 
velvet-pointed cuffs. Catch the trained back widths 
up with a velvet sash, and put bands or else a flounce 
of velvet around the akirt. Moirés are gradually com- 
ing in vogue again. At present they are more used as 
trimmings of faille and velvet dresses than as entire 
dresses, 

Janu.—Get a cashmere polonaise with silk skirt for 
your wedding and traveling dress. Make it by the 
Double-breasted Redingote pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 46, Vol. V.—It is not the bride’s place to send car- 
riages for invited guests.—The gentlemen of the fam- 
lly always follow their dead relative to the grave, and 
In most cases the lady relatives go also. 

J. G.—We do not give addresses in this column. 

E.ien Stanton.—We do not believe trained dresses 
will ever be worn on the street again, and think the 
demi-trains are fast losing favor. Make your gray 
silk with a simple jockey basque and apron-front over- 
skirt. 

Esteiix.—The trained over-skirt with apron front 
is more fashionable than court trains. You can easily 
add a short apron to your blue silk court train; then 
round off the sides, and add a flounce of another shade 
of blue. The apron may also be of the shade of the 
flounce. 

Wire.—We can supply you with a cut paper pattern 
for your husband’s dressing-gown. 





Mrs. J. L. C.—White Swiss muslin and China crape 
neck-ties are very much in vogue. Young girls of fif- 
teen wear the quaint grave shades now worn by ladies. 
Bright cherry, blue, and grass green dresses look old- 
fashioned even on very small girls. 

Constant Reavee.—Hem-stitched and lace-edged 
collars are considered more stylish than embroidered 
ones. Pleated lace and muslin standing ruffies are 
again as profusely worn as during the summer months. 

Jane Eyzz.—The first hints about spring goods are 
to be found in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 6, 
Vol. VL 

Mrs. T. G. M.—Make your cashmere for light mourn- 
ing by the Louis Quinze pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 46, Vol. V. Trim with bands of thick lustreless 

ped silk. ‘ 

Mavp.—It is too early to describe spring millinery, 
as the importers have not yet received their stock from 
Paris. Get a Dolman vest-polonaise like that illus- 
trated in the present number. A Dolman mantle ora 
double-breasted sacque of cashmere will be stylish for 
aspring wrap. The fabrics for spring polonaises are 
described in the New York Fashions article. 





Horace Waters, No. 481 Leng has just intro- 
duced a Concerto Parlor Organ, which is attrac 
much attention. It has a new concerto stop, produ 

by a third set of reeds peculiarly voiced, and the effect 
is charming.-N. ¥. Cosmercsal Adeortieer. 





CAMEOS. 

In nothing has the development of a cultivated taste 
been of late years more rapid, both in England and in 
this country, than in the matter of those refined and 
esthetic ornaments known as Cameos. A quarter of 
a century ago Cameos were indeed worn as ornaments 
by ladies, but they were Cameos at the sight of which 
even the average young lady of the period would start 
back aghast in horror, even though her own artistic 
training might not be of the highest. At that time 
really fine Cameos were only to be found, in this coun- 
try particularly, in the cabinets of collectors; for the 
only really fine Cameos then extant were antiques which 
had come down to us from the better epochs of the 
Roman Empire. Canova, in Italy, and Flaxman, in En- 
gland, may be said to have given the first impulse to 
the revival of truly artistic Cameo-cutting ; nor was it 
until within the last twenty-five years that the Cameo- 
cutters even of Rome began to rival the grace, freedom, 
and force of the antique work. To this branch of their 
calling, Messrs. Stank & Manovs, of 22 John St. (up 
stairs), as it is well known, have devoted more time and 
attention than any other American house. They have 
their reward in a collection of works which may be 
said to constitute of themselves a small museum and 
academy of the art.—[Com.] 





Faors Worts Knowrne.—The New Wilson Under- 
Feed Shuttle Sewing-Machine is to-day the simplest, 
most perfect, most easy operated, best made, most dur- 
able, and in every way most valuable sewing-machine 
in existence, and it is sold fifteen dollars less than all 
other first-class machi on easy terms. Salesroom 
at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in 
the United States. The Company want agents in coun- 
try towns.—[Com.] 











Copyine Wurr..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented — Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting —— of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HAIR!!! 
L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Bet. 47m and Great Jones Srs., over Dry-Goods Store. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 

Import and manufacture their own Goods, and Reta 
THEM AT WHOLESALE OES. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
— Curls, natural Curly— 
inc’ ‘es 00. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 


sets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH grees. 363 od AVENUE, 
e 


6 
22d and 23d Stree: 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 
Goods send C. O, D. by express, charges prepaid, 
= ie t of color and money in registered letters or 
. Order. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


SHOPPING 


Of every Wa for Ladies —— executed b 

Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 48 Sixth Ave. y. City. Sen 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Drexss-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


LADIES’ FURS 


IN EVERY VARIETY; 
SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES, 
All at the Lowest Prices. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, {719 2rd, 








NEW LACES JUST RECEIVED. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
Have opened an elegant assortment of 
REAL VALENCIENNES, MECHLIN, AND BLACK- 
THREAD TRIMMING LACES. 
POINT, POINT APPLIQUE, and BLACK-THREAD 
BARBES, BLACK-THREAD LACE 
FICHU CAPES, 
POINT LACE COLLARETTES, CAPES, &c. 
Also, a choice variety of made-up VALENCIENNES 
LACE GOODS in Capes, Fichus, Collarettes, Collars, 
Sleeves, Handkerchiefs, Jabots, &c., &. 


We are also offering a fine assortment of 
NEW SPRING CAMBRICS, CALICOES, 
STRIPED AND FIGURED PERCALES, 
STRIPED & EMBROIDERED PIQUES, 
PRINTED LINEN LAWNS, &c., &. 


EMBROIDERIES. 


1000 dozen FRENCH NEEDLEWORK BANDS, 
AT HALF THEIR ORIGINAL 00ST. 
A large Job Lot of 
HAMBURG EDGINGS and INSERTINGS, and 
DOUBLE LINEN CHEMISE BANDS, 
MUOH BELOW BEGULAB PRIOES. 
A fine line of NIGHT DRESS SETS, YOKES, &c., 
on Percale and Linen. 
SCOTCH NEEDLEWORK SKIRTING, 
AN ENTIRELY NEW ABTIOLE. 
Also, all the latest styles of 
SWISS AND LAWN RUFFLINGS, PLAITINGS, 
FLUTINGS, &c., &c. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ABE OFFERING 
The richer quality of 
Colored i 
POULT DE SOIE 
ANTIQUE SILKS, 
ich Colored 


Ri 
GROS GRAIN AND > $3 00 per yard, formerly $4 00. 
FAILLE SILKS, sano . 


Colored GROSGRAIN, 
of waaes | weight, very > $2 00 per yard, formerly $3 00. 
right, 


x 





$3 75 per yard, formerly $5 50. 


Colored TAFFETAS 
AND BRILLIANTES > $1 75 per yard, formerly $2 50. 
for Young Ladies, 


Tamuidie Shades of 

DRESS SATINS, 

All Boiled Silk, % wide 
800 Pieces of the Celebrated 

A. T. STEWART & CO.’S FAMILY BLACK SILKS, 

At Lower Prices than ever before quoted. 
THREE CASES 

REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 

The very choicest and most elegant received during 

five years past, at greatly reduced prices. 

They request special attention to their large 


DRESS-MAKING DEPARTMENT, 
Under superior management, in which orders for 
Mourning, as well as every other description of Fash- 
ionable Costumes, are executed with promptness and 
in styles equal, if not superior to any foreign produc- 
tion. Charges moderate. 


so 00 per yard, formerly $6 00. 


Mail Orders for Samples and Prices promptly filled. 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


LADIES’ TROUSSEAU “B” 


FOR $200. 


6 Muslin Chemises............. 
6 Linen - 
1 Bridal-Set (6 pieces) ......cccsccccceces 
6 Pairs Muslin Drawers..... 
6 “ Linen ae sg paeebees 
8 Plain Cotton Skirts............@ 
8 Tucked “ 
8 Plain Muslin Night Dresses....@ 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses..@ 
3Embrad “ rc “  .@ 
2 Flannel Skirts................-@ 
2 Corset Covers........ 
1 “ “ es 

2 Dressing Sacques @ 

1 Delaine Robe de Chambre........... aedeae 

$200 00 

The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent by ex- 
press,C.O.D. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Directions for self- 
measurement, together with list of articles in Trous- 
seau “A,” for $150, and “‘C,” for $250, sent by mail if 
desired. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALEES IN 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 
Broadway, cor. 20th St. 
NEW YORE, < Broadway, cor. Grand St. 
Grand St. cor. Chrystie St. 


Important to Ladies.—throngh the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
Fen 8 = is Degen Ld ar senso —— 

e Uni especially ose who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 

ood already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who 8 this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on woceipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO. 
543 Broadway, New York. 











OUNG LADIES’ EDUCATIONAL’ 
HOME will admit four new scholars Feb. 10, 
1873, Preferences given to first applicants. 
Mr. & Mrs. D. 8. TROWBRIDGE, Greenwich, Conn. 





cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and 
all other Nervous Diseases. r eXx- 


ATENT METALLIC SHTELDS— 
FS inail o 
press. GEO. SWEETSER, 120 Wail St., N.Y. 





THE NEW BOOKS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


1, 

RECLUS’S OCEAN. The Ocean. Aimee, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descr ptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Exiséz Reoxvs. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $8 00. 

Uniform in style with “‘ THE EARTH," by E.isiz 
Resoxvs. 8vo, Cloth $5 00. 


2. 

THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
bs the Rev. P. Souarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 

This work embraces in one volume: 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE: ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. | J.B. Lieurroor, D.D. 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Hulsean Professor o 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT in connection with some 
Recent Pro is for its Revision. By Riouarp 
Curnevix Trenou, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C.J. Ex.ioort, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 


. 38. 
HUDSON’S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jour- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
DEBIC Hupson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


4, 

GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. 74 Grorce 
Extor, Author of ‘Adam Bede,” ‘The Mill on the 
Floss,” “Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


5. 

NORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA, California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Kesidence. A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers. By Cuantes Norpuorr. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 


6. 
TALMAGE’S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
Dz Wirt Tatmagz, delivered in the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $4 00. 


% 
SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. 
FORCE. Being Vol. IV. of Science for the Young, 
by Jaoos Asnort. Illustrated. 12mv, Cloth, $1 50. 
HEAT. — LIGHT. — WATER AND LAND. — 
FORCE. 4 vols. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50 each. 


8. 

BOOKS FOR GIRLS. Written or Edited by the Au- 
thor of “John Halifax.” Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 
90 cents each. 

LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY.—THE COU: 
SIN FROM INDIA.—TWENTY YEARS AGO. 
—IS IT ’RUE?—AN ONLY SISTER. 


The New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE WANDERING HEIR. By Cuartrs Reapn, 
Author of “Hard Cash,” “Put Yourself in His 
Place,” ‘*Never Too Late to Mend,” ‘‘ Foul Play,” 
&c. ilustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cts. ; Cloth, 60 cts. 





IL 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 
a Wituiam Braox, Author of ‘ Love or Marriage?” 
“In Silk Attire,” ‘The Monarch of Mincing-Lane,” 
“Kilmeny,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Ill. 
DR. WAINWRIGHT'S PATIENT. By Epmunp 
Yares, Author of “ Black Sheep,” “Land at Last,” 
“*Wrecked in Port," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


IV. 
A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. By Jags Parn, Au- 
thor of ‘‘Carlyon's Year," ‘Cecil's Tryst," ‘“‘A Beg- 
ar on Horseback,” “Bred in the Bone,” ‘Found 
»” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
Vv. 
FOR THE KING. An Historical Novel. By CHanira 
Gtspon, Author of “For Lack of Gold,” “ Robin 
Gray," &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


. fog ty Brortuers will send either of - ye 
wor! yy mail, postage prepaid, to any par he 
United States, on receipt of da prn 

g~ Harper's Caratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


LADIES’ CHEST PROTECTOR. 


Something entirely New. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FIT THE FORM. 
Price in Felt, $2 00, $3 00, $4 00. 
“« Chamois, $3 00, $4 00, $5 00. 

For married or single Ladies. In ordering please 
8tate which and size of bust. 

Sold by all Drege and Ladies’ Furnishing Stores, 
and at 2140 Third Ave.; 218 Broadway; Broadway, 
cor. 29th St.; and at 7 Sixth Ave. 

Wuotrsate.—Chas. H. Crittenton, 7 Sixth Avenue; 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 William St. ; Fraser & Lee, 
20 Beekman St. ; G. 8. Crawford & Co., 119 Fulton St. 

A. C, JACKSON, Manufacturer, 
No. 2140 Third Avenue, New York. 


REAL LACES 


Embroideries, Cloak Velvets, &c. Cheapest in the coun- 
try. Every C.0.D. packagesubject to examination before 

a Samptes and Prior-Lists 
EHRICH?S TEMPLE of FASHION, 
287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 


BA? MEMORY Made Good and Good Mem- 
ory Made Better. How to strengthen and improve; 
how to achieve wonderful feats of memory, such as to 
repeat any number of words with or without connec- 
tion after one reading, or a hundred random figures, 
&. Only 15 cts., of Looksellers or by mail. 

JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassan St., N. Y. 


RRR RRR 


Before buying send for our descriptive 


SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUE. 
AZELL BOWDITCH, 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass. 


OPY ofa large lite Hebdomadal and the Chro- 
C mo for 25 am. jen Heratp, Cheshire, 0. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
povggau & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 
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HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
i 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
82-inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 0z., only $18 00. 


Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 
BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full seta. Natu- 


rally curly. 

Size. My Price. Retailsin N.Y. for 
Warsi ideveces: OF 00... cccccapeses 

: e ap 





see weeweeee 
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Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase r goods from the only hate omen who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

e CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848.< 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York City. 

Will send goods, Cc. —_ Lf a or by _ or 
e re; on receipt of color and mone - 
poate gL pai ‘5 p y in reg 


00 
50 
50 





letter or P. O. money order. 
Correspondence answered by incl two 3-cent 
stamps. Please mention Harper's Bazar when you write. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravep To Fir any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THK NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGRTILER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIKOE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
Faye by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 

8 taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK 
MISS’S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 
eS eee aa 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for gi 
nk iik kes vedideed uk adsbendiaas * 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
Tas 0 Sicdanadndamncsucnedesecesadde bea 
eee ‘S KNEE - BREECHES, 
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GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (fo 
rrr ree “ 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSI 
AND SMOKING-CAP......... 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... =. 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 8-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. ‘* 50 
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der Skirt or og from 5 to 1 . 
arte SACQ ot es 1 Ee “ 


hemise, and Drawers)... ........scecscccccce rig 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Sizirt.........ccccccsrscccccces 8 
8LEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt.......... * 13 
MA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... 21 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt.................+.- 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years Old).........-++-sssesee0+ 25 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 
BNE oso ogcna coded ate ace soca ectinaaacéae ws ae 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... * 


GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 


n) 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy a 2to5 years old) ** 39 


PRINCESSE POLON 
L} CQUE W 


LONG WALKING SKIRT................- “41 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 

gin from 5 to 15 are old) + 
LOUIS QUINZE V. 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

OC OS Sa eee : 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ o 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and “3 


as 
DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT...... . 


Vol. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “* 7 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








An Illustrated Book of 64 pages, that cvery one should have. 
Sent free post paid, by BOND, MARTIN & CO. Springfield, Mass. 





APID RECKONING, system of the fa- 
mous “Lightning Calculator,” whose exhibitions 
seemed almost miraculous. Any one can learn; useful 
k-kee accountants, &c. 25 cts. 
JISSZ HANEY ¢& CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors, 
Will have ready in a few days: 


HAZARD’S 


SANTO DOMINGO, 


Santo Domingo, Past and Present; with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Samuex. Hazarp. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 





The following short summary of contents will give 
some idea of the nature and importance of this work: 


CONTENTS.—St. Domingo—The Conquest—The Ear- 
ly Spaniards—The Decline of St. Domingo—The 
Buccaneers and Early French—The Joint Occupa- 
tion of the French and Spaniards—The Revolutions 
of French St. Domingo—Toussaint’s Rule—The In- 
dependence of Hayti—Toussaint’s Capture—Rebell- 
ion—Dessalines’s Discomfiture—His Cruelties—The 
whole Island united under One Empire—Civil War 
—Co-operation of the English—The Republic of 
Dominica—Land Ho !—Arrival in the Tropics—The 
Dominican Coast—A Night Visit—Samana and the 
South Coast—Voyage round—Present condition of 
the €ity—Trade and Prospects—Schools—San Car- 
los—The Harbor as a Port—Well of Columbus—Ma- 
hogany Trade—Vicinity of St. Domingo City—Natu- 
ral Caves—Salt Mines—Sugar Plantations—History 
of the Dominican Republic—Journey Overland— 
Crossing the Ozama Tropical Forests—Lunching 
“al fresco”—First Night’s Experiences—La Tosa— 
Natural Farm—Grand Scenery—Cotuy—The Yuna 
River—Swimming a River—The only Steam-Engine 
—A Paradise—Pretty Girls—From Mocha to Santi- 
ago—Description of Santiago and the Gold Regions 
—From Santiago to Monte Cristo—Fording the 
Yaqui—A Dangerous Insect—Tobacco Culture—A 
Long Ride—The Agave Species— Monte Cristo— 
Crocodiles and Iguanas—The North Coast from 
Monte Cristo to Puerto Plata—Lack of Water—To- 
bacco Preparation—Country Hospitality—Used-up 
Horses—Domestic Economy—A Long Ride—Jour- 
ney to Hayti—‘‘ Cosa Dominica"—Dauphin Bay— 
Tropic Night at Sea—A Cuban Horror—Cape Hay- 
tian—The Paris of the West Indies—Ruins of French 
Civilization—Beautiful Views—Trip to Millot—Ar- 
rival at Sans Souci—Strange Treatment—Horrible 
Cruelties—Hayti from the Departure of Boyer, in 
1843, to the Advent of Sagil, in 1870—Coasting the 
Island—Passengers and Tropical Mode of Travel— 
Lack of Hotels—Old French Places—Visit to the In- 
terior—Sugar Plantations—A Storm in lieu of Din- 
ner—A Long Ride in Bad Weather, &c. 








A very useful and pleasantly written book. * * * A 
deep interest attaches to the island of St. Domingo— 
the classic ground of the discoveries of Columbus—the 
most lovely spot on the earth's surface, so trebly blest 
by nature, but socruelly cursed by man.*** Mr. Hazard 
is a most agreeable companion.—Atheneeum, London. 

Genuinely interesting. * * * His descriptions of that 
island at the present day are instinct with all the vi- 
tality of intelligent observation and buoyance of spirit. 
*** The book is from first to last thoroughly fresh and 
enjoyable.—Daily Telegraph, London. 

This gentleman has a facile pen, also a skillful pen- 
cil. Few works of travel have had as many or as good 
representations of the features of the country, and his 
skill is equally great in little things as in large. * * * 
We heartily recommend Mr. Hazard’s volume.—Stand- 
ard, London. 

There can be no doubt of the great value of Mr. 
Hazard’s work, or of the truthfulness of his bright and 
vivacious sketches of the people and scenery of St. 
Domingo. The illustrations are also abundant and 
excellent.—™M formist, London. 
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aTesents a re- ff 
cord of success f 
unparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- | 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


“DOMESTIC” S. MI. Co., New York. 


$100,000 for only $10! 


TEN THOUSAND CASH GIFTS aggrega- 
ting $500,000 will be distributed by lot to patrons 
of the Third Grand Gift Concert in aid of the 
Public Library of Ky., at Louisville, Ky., 
Tuesday, April 8, 1873. Gifts range from $10 to 
$100,600, all cash. Whole tickets$10, halves $5, 
quarters $250. The first Concert, Dec. 16, 1871, and 
second, Dec. 7, 1872, went off with at success and 
received universal approval for the scrupulous integ- 
rity with which they were conducted and promptness 
with which were paid. For tickets and full in- 
formation, address Hon. Thos. E. Bramlette, 
Agent for Trustees Public Library of Ky., Library 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 


NOVELTY PRINTING PRESSES. 


THE BEST YET INVENTED 
For Amateur & Business Purposes, 
And Unsurpassed for General Job 
Printers. Over 8000 in Use. 
Benj. 0. Woods, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING Material, 
349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland St’s, 
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Chicago, IL Sen 
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BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 


of extrav in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is d ble with fashion and 
te. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 


is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
es Ag prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
From this 


every household. We are confident that this p: um 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
2c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar , a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


THE ALBERT TOILET SOAPS 
~ AREPURE AND THEIR ~ 
|PERFUME, CHOICE. AND LASTING. 


ALFRED SAVAGE & SON, Montreal; or 
D. FINLEY, Rouse’s Point. 


HE “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
GrossreLp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 
1st. That each _— is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 
2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measu: as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 
3d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 
4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 


Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. 8. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs, Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 














Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price-List to 


GREAT WESTERN 






; PITTSBURGH. PA, 

Double,Single,Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles,Shot 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistole, &c., of every kind, for men or 
boys, at very low prices. Guns, $3-$300; Pistols, $1-$25. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 

Mm Class 7 Octave Pianos for $2907 

a. We answer—Itcosts less than $300 
an 










is ni 


* U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


Persons of either sex, who have the tact and energy 
requisite J. — 2 — ~—_ beg ee — 
an opportunity for lucrative employmen applyin 
in person poy letter as below. The su y a is 
selling through his agents some of the most desirable 
publications ever offered to the public. Such persons 
as mean business are requested to address 

AVERY BILL, 
Care Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING, 
942 BROADWAY. 
Send Stamp for Designs. 

















[sees Manual, a complete 
practical _ to collecting, preparing, preserv- 
ing and mounting animals, birds, reptiles, insects, &c. 
New and revised American edition, with many fine en- 
gravings, only 50 cts., of booksellers or by mail. 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St. N. ¥. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1873. 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. ¥. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.—Nation. 








The best publication of 1s ciuss in America, aud so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


SS UneEEEEEEnnnntteee ccuneaeneeeeeeee 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
Harper’s Macaztny, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werxty, One Year...... 
Harpre’s Bazar, One Year...... 
Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harrer’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WERKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoriwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion’ of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maeazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Werk y or Bazar, to prepay the Uv. S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brotuenrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms For ApVERTISING tN Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts.and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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BATIS, and . PRANG CHROMO, 
fs “BOUQUET OF AUTUMN LRAVES.” Setifection 
ees ey Ee hss nia ni a 
\UIDE to AUTHORSHIP, 2 complete 
7 practical instructor in all kinds of literary work. 
and all business connected therewith. Useful to all 
professionals, and invaluable to all inexperienced writ- 
ers desirous of getting into print. Also includes edit- 
ing, proof-reading, —— value and disposal of 
MSS., &c. 50 cts., 0 ooksellers or by mail. 





JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 














Take no other. Agents wanted. , 


. . 
Dronkenness and Opium Habit. 
Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, rantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp or evidence. 








5 to 90 per day! Agents wantea! Ali ciasses of working peo 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

work for usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 

else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co,, Portland, Maine. 


BIG MONEY! scrcoms!atatet Greek, o 
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Ves,” sald the youn; ' 
dutifully, “‘ I’d like to stay at 
home the time, but ma 
sends me to school.” 


A Chinaman 
moned as a witness in New 
York the other day, and, to 
ascertain views on the 
nature of an oath, the 
asked him what wo 
his punishment if he should 
swear to lies. ‘IT shall nev- 
er return to China, but al ~ 
ways remain in New York,” 
was the reply, and he was at 
once sworn. 


————_——— 
Last Sornz or att—Kero- 


str eventful 
during the past year. 


os 
Cars THAT'S NEVER 
SHAVED—An ur 


a 
A girl in Indianapolis, 
who has $200,000, advertises 
for sealed proposals for mar- 
e. The postmaster has 
decided to charge her double 
= for her box, as it 
eeps one clerk half his 
time filling it up with pink-tinted envelopes, and the 
whole office is scented with musk and bergamot like 
a perfumer’s shop. 


e of tape; two pounds 
of cotton or wire hemispheres; fifty yards of silk or 
other is; one hundred yards of point lace; 
four hund y of fringe and other trimmings; 
twelve gross of buttons; one box of rl-powder ; one 
saucer of carmine; one bushel of hair, frizzled and 
fretted ; one quart of hair-pins; one pound of braid ; 
one lace handkerchief, nine inches square, with patent 
holder, perfumed with attar of roses and musk; and 
let Pygmalion admire his handiwork. 

——__>>- 


_ “Now, Johnnie,” says grandma, “I want you to sit 
just as still as a mouse.” 
“ Mouses don’t sit still, grandma.” Sure enough! 


——_—_—— 

Guasses.—A man whose eyesight was not good was 
recommen: e says he went and 
took four at the nearest public-house, and the result 
was that his sight was so much improved that he could 


see double. 


A New York pa) roposes to send Mr. Stanley to 
discover the Dorie pole, cut his name on it, aoa the 
date of discovery, and bring it back with the banner 
of the Stars and Stripes floating from it, 


———_——_—_ 

The man who returned his neighbor’s borrowed um- 
brella was seen, a day or two ago, w: in compan, 
with the young lady who pen a looking-glass with- 
out taking a peep. It is believed they are engaged. 





Pawnbrokers prefer customers who are without any 
redeeming qualities. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Fesruary 15, 1873. 
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“THE CAPTAIN’S A BOLD MAN.”—Beggars’ Opera. 


A SEASONABLE PHILANTHROPIST. 


What does he do when sidewalks glare, 
And every brick seems but a snare 
To catch the passer unaware ? 

He spreads his ashes, 


And when down town we creeping go, 
And canes tread, a tottering row, 
With honest features all aglow, 

He spreads his ashes. 


Long may he live, that man of soul! 

Filled be his bin with red-ash coal, 

Till halos crown his saintly poll, 
Who spreads his ashes! 


And when he leaves this world of slides, 

And with grim death ypemen | glides, 

May this be heard, and naught besides— 
“* Peace to his ashes!” 


oo 
“You may say what you ag said Muggins, 
speaking of a deceased comrade; “Jake was a g 
boy, he was, and a great hunter; but he was the mean- 
est man that ever breathed in the State ; and he played 
one of the sharpest tricks you ever heard of, and I’ll 
tell you how it was. I was out shootin’ with him one 
mornin’. I tell you the duck was plenty; and other 
ame we despised so long as we could seeduck. Jake 
e was too méan to blaze away unless he could put 
down two or three at a shot. Jake often was blowin’ 
me up for wastin’ shot and powder so; but I didn’t 
care—I blazed Well, somehow or other, while 
boat, my powder-flask fell over- 
board in about sixteen feet of water, which was as 
clear as air, and I could see the flask lay on the bottom. 
Jake being a good swimmer, also diver, he said he’d 
fetch her up, and in a minut he was in. Well, I wait- 
ed quite a considerable time for him to come up ; then 
I looked over the side for old Jake. Good Jerusalem! 
there sot old Jake on a pile of oret r-shells, pourin’ 
the — out of my flask into his’n. Wasn’t that 
mean 


A St. Louis editor, in speaking of a brother ink- 
slinger, says, “‘He is young yet, but he can sit at his 
desk and brush the cobwebs from the ceiling with his 
ears. 
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PROFESSIONAL ETIQUETTE. 


Anxious Parent. ‘‘Come, Doctor, don’t wait, but come in and see her. 
Consu.LtinG Puysician. *‘ Must wait for your Family Physician, Sir. 


he arrives. The Patient must have Patience.” 


She is very ill indeed.” 
Could not presume to interfere till 





Miss Avirosa. “The next Round Dance? Certainly, Captain Sparrow, with great Pleasure. But it is no slight Responsibility that you are taking on yourself.” 
(The gallant little officer silently agrees with her; but when did a soldier, etc. Let us hope they will get well through it. 


’ THE TRACHING OF GRAMMAR NOT ALLOWED.—“ I have 
been sendin’ my darter Nancy to skool, and last Fri- 
day I went over to the skool to see how she was get- 
tin’ along, and I gs I didn’t like by no means. 

e skool-master was larnin’ her things entirely out of 
the line of eddycation, and, as I think, improper. I 
set a while in the skool-house, an’ heered one class 
say their lesson. The lesson that Nancy sed was nuth- 
in’ but the foolishest kind of talk ; the rediclist word 
she sed was ‘I love.’ I looked right at her for bein’ 
so improper, but she went right on and sed, ‘ Thou 
lovest, and he loves.’ And I reckon you neyer heered 
such rigmarole in your life—love, love, love, and nuth- 
in’ but love. She sed one time, ‘I did love.’ Sez I, 
‘Who did you love?’ The skolars laffed, but I wasn’t 
to be put off, and sed, ‘Who did you love, Nancy ?’ 
The skool-master sed he would explain when Nanc 
had finished the lesson. This sorter pacyfied me, an: 
Nancy went on with her awful love talk. It got wus 
and wus every word. She sed, ‘I might, could, or 
would love.’ I stopped her again, and sed I reckon I 
would see about that, and told her to walk out of that 
house. The skool-master tried to interfere, but I 
would not let him say a word. He sed I was a fool, 
and I nokt him down, and made him holler in short 
order. I talkt the strate thing tohim. I told him I’d 
show how hede larn my darter grammar. I got the 
nabors together, and we sent him off in a hurry, and [ 
reckon tharl be no more grammar teachin’ in these 
parts soon.” : 

He that blows the coals in quarrels he has nothing 
to do in has no right to complain if the sparks fly 


in his , 


The following eccentric advertisement appeared 
lately in the ‘‘ personals” of an English paper: ‘‘ Kan- 
garoo revived by bones, though nearly choked by a 
aed of one after swallowing five hard biscuits. 

ubled. Four cat two six camel five two one eight 
pig one boar in every way. Four nine leopard one 
our elephant three four seven boar. Faithful until 
death.” It has the effect of a Chinese puzzle to the 
public at large. 


Qurry.—Can a dark woman be considered one of 
the fair sex? 


The young widow who 
was buried in grief is now 
alive and doing well. It is 
only another instance of 
premature interment. 


slo 
? 


———_—_—~.————_ 

Mendelssohn, the philos- 
opher, grandfather of the 
great musi 


composer, 
was, when a youth, clerk to 
a very rich but exceedingly 
commonplace—in fact, stu- 
pid—employer. One day an 
acquaintance commiserated 
Pa 
on, saying, at ap 
it is that you are not the 
master, and he your clerk !” 
“Oh, my friend,” returned 
Mendelssohn, ‘‘do not say 
that. If he were = clerk, 
what on earth could I do 
with him ?” 


—= 
yee 
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A lady wrote of her lover, 
who had become insane. 
that “the had gone out of 
his mind, but had never 
gone out of hers.” 


a 

A little girl wanting a fan, 
but not being able to-re- 
member the word, said she 
“wanted a thing to brush 
the warmth off with.” 


————_>————- 

The little son of a promi- 
nent Baltimore ministersaid 
to his father, 

“Pa, St.Paul was a South- 
erner.” 

“ How do you know that, 

son ?” 


my 

“Why, Sir, in the eight- 
eenth verse of the eighth 
chapter of Romans he says, 
‘For I reckon.’ None but 
Southerners say reckon.” 


— 
This is said to be the best 
= ever made in America. 
orace Greeley, during the 
Scott campaign, d 
that he execrated and spit 
upon the Wie: piston A Western New York ed- 
itor remarked that if Greeley spit upon the Whig plat- 
form he couldn’t expect-to-rate as a Whig. 


——————»————— 

That was a noble youth who, on being urged to take 
wine at the table of a statesman in Washington, had 
the moral courage to refuse. He was a poor youn 
man, just beginning the bate <1 of life. He brough' 
a to the statesman, who kindly invited him home 

inner, 

“Not take a glass of wine ?” said the statesman, in 
wonderment an ——. 

** Not one simple of wine ?” echoed the states- 
man’s beautiful and fascinating wife, as she arose, 
glass in hand, and with a grace that would have charm- 
ed an anchorite endeavored to ages it upon him. 

**No,” said the heroic youth, resolutely, gently re- 
pelling the proffered glass. 

What a picture of moral grandeur was that! A 
poor, friendless youth refusing wine at the table of a 
wealthy statesman, even though proffered by the fair 
hands of a beautiful lady ! 

“No,” said the young man, and his voice trembled 
a little and his cheek ushed, “T never drink wine; 
but” (here he straightened himeelf up, and his voice 
ted firmer) “‘if you’ve got a little good rye whisky, 

don’t mind trying a snifter.” 


—_———_— 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE FUTURE. 
Morauist. “‘ Who knows what to-morrow will bring 
forth 2?” 
Posrtivist. ‘* The day after.” 


os 

The coolest man yet discovered is he who stopped a 
train on a Pennsylvania road the other night by swing- 
ing a lantern, and handing the fireman some currency, 
requested him to bring down a quarter of a pound of 
fine-cut tobacco. ‘ 


Why is the fire a dissipated character ?—Because it 
goes out every night. 


—.———— 
Why does a retired confectioner resemble a faithless 
lover ?—Because he leaves his sweet’art to the care of 


another. 





A Sart-CeLLar—A grocer. 
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THE POWER OF MUSIC. 


Wire. “ Well, what did Mr. Brown say? Will he let us have the money?” 
Huspanp. ‘He s-s-said you'd f-f-fi-find it wi-wiser in the end t-t-t-to p-p-p—” 


Wire. “To wha 


t? If you can’t speak without stuttering, sing it.” 


HusBanp (triumphantly). ‘To paddle your own canoe.’ 





